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The social transition is advancing by leaps and bounds, if not 
by literal “mutations.” People whose lot in life is on the shady 
side of easy street have hard work to see that anything is doing 
toward letting the sun into the rear, if it cannot reach the front of 
their dwellings. On the other hand, people who are watching the 
human process from the conning towers almost literally catch 
their breath sometimes, when they glimpse, at a new angle, some 
of the signs that the old order is changing. 

This does not mean that wise observers think visionary promises 
will ever be fulfilled. It does not mean that they think the world 
will ever be made over in a day. It does mean that life is still 
vital. Life is creative. Life reconstructs its agencies. Life 
energizes its processes. Life eliminates its burned-out tissues, and 
substitutes structures capable of further service. Life outgrows 
its immaturities, and advances in the scope of its powers. 

All these things are as true of the life of society as of the indi- | 
vidual. There is no mysticism about this. It is plain, everyday ) 
fact. We know it in detail, but when we try to take a broad survey 
of it we often obscure our own vision, by selecting some aid that 
turns out to be more like a smoked glass than a moving-picture 
apparatus. The real thing which it is up to modern men to real- 
ize, by some means or other, is that in the last hundred and fifty 
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years, and especially in the last fifty years, civilized people have 
changed their ways of doing their work. The kinds of work that 
they do have changed. Meanwhile our thoughts about the work 
to be done and about ways of doing it have also changed. Many 
of us see that the ways of thinking about the work of the world, 
which were fairly satisfactory a century and a half or even a half- 
century ago, have to a considerable extent lost their plausibility. 
They do not seem to us now to cover the facts with which we are 
familiar, as they seemed to our predecessors to cover the facts with 
which they were familiar. Every day new people are passing 
through a mental conversion which they report in some equivalent 
of the confession: ‘‘For a long time I’ve had a sort of feeling that 
something is out of whack in our economic institutions; but I kept 
still, because I couldn’t make out just what is the matter. I’ve 
come to the idea now that this very keeping still is a good deal of 
the matter. We know our present economic system doesn’t con- 
vince us any longer, but we keep still, instead of speaking out that 
much, and then comparing notes about why it isn’t convincing. 
The longer we keep still, the more different kinds of twinges it will 
cost us to make the changes which we shall find to be necessary. 
The moral is that it is time to take stock of our fundamental social 
ideas, and to find out how much must be written off for depreciation.” 

Another fact about the present phase of social transition is that 
social unrest can no longer be sneered out of court by the plea that 
it is merely the envy of the unsuccessful toward the successful. 
Since the present economic traditions began to take shape, there 
have always been leaders of protest against the system of whom 
this charge surely would not hold. The number of such who have 
no private complaint against the present economic order, who 
admit that it has treated them better than they deserve, if meas- 
ured by the average of men of similar merit, is daily gaining recruits. 
They do not join the ranks of destroyers. They have no bombs 
hidden in their clothes. They are not subsidizing dynamiters. 
They have waked up, however, to the fact that as a sheer matter 
of clear thinking, it is necessary for them to find out whether the 
economic ideas which are supposed to be here to stay are truths or 
myths. 
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The inhabitants of the tropics might conduct their affairs with- 
out serious error if they took it for granted that water is always 
either vapor or liquid. If they moved to the north temperate zone, 
however, before the first winter was over they would find that they 
could not do business any longer on that assumption. 

In a parallel sense, it is fairly accurate to assert that success 
or failure in life is merely the natural consequence of using or not 
using the opportunities freely and equally open to all—provided, 
that the assertion is made with reference to conditions in which all 
are within walking distance of unclaimed land, and all the success 
there is for anybody is limited by the uses that ordinary manual 
labor can make of virgin soil. It is extravagant fiction to repeat 
that assertion where ail the land there is has been appropriated 
by someone, in parcels varying from a city lot which could not be 
bought for as many gold coins as it would take to pave its surface, 
to patches of soil barely capable of feeding pigs and chickens 
enough to support a family. 

A society may be near enough for all practical purposes to the 
truth, if that society depends upon “‘free competition” to insure 
economic justice—provided, that the members of that society are 
all alike in depending solely upon their individual labor of hand, 
or brain, or both, to obtain the results which they will have to 
exchange with their neighbors. Our present society is assuming 
the impossible, however, when it dallies with the illusion that there 
can be “free competition” in a society containing, on the one hand, 
millions of persons with no assets but their individual powers, and 
on the other hand thousands of corporations with wealth and 
credit and legal resources. When the interests of these two types 
of competitors clash, “‘free competition” between them is like a 
boy with a pea-blower besieging the Rock of Gibraltar. 

A society may boast that it offers to all alike a fair field for an 
equal start in life—provided, it gives no privileges, nor perquisites, 
nor preferments, except as a fair equivalent for services rendered, 
or as a challenging responsibility in view of demonstrated com- 
petence. It is stupid or hypocritical to allege equity in a society 
which suffers the many to start with nothing, but which fore- 
ordains that some shall start with endowments of millions. 
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Men whose interests in the matter are as impersonal as any 
human interests can be are becoming aware that our social order 
rests in part upon presumptions like the foregoing, viz., that 
things are as they should be because other things are so, which are 
not so. It is a mere matter of time when every man with a con- 
science, who can also think, will discover that, if he does not join 
in the demand for reconsideration of the premature hypotheses 
beneath our social system, he belongs in the same mental limbo 
with those religious freaks that taboo the telephone because it is 
not authorized by the Bible. 

In other words, we may well go back nearly a century to that 
still timely saying of Comte, ‘“‘The trouble with our society is its 
anarchy of fundamental ideas.” After all, what we think, or what 
we think that we think, about antecedent matters, that may 
seem far away from practical applications, does much, well or ill, 
to shape our everyday courses. The miners in Colorado, and 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania, and West Virginia; the textile work- 
ers in Massachusetts, and the South Atlantic states; the railroad 
employees and owners all over the country; the socialists in every 
country are raising questions of detail that may be patched up 
temporarily as questions of detail only. The problems will sooner 
or later come back to trouble everyone, unless they are treated 
with reference to underlying questions of principle affecting all 
the interests touched by the health or unhealth of social relations. 
That is, as the German economists have been declaring since 1870, 
there are no economic questions which are not at last moral questions. 
If this fundamental morality in a primarily economic situation is 
not set right, to that extent the whole social order is unstable. 

Expressed in another way, capitalistic civilization has created 
a capitalistic theory which virtually presupposes that there can 
be a capitalistic world, insulated from the moral world. In truth, 
capitalistic phenomena are phases of the conduct of man toward 
man, just as literally as the same is the case with the phenomena 
of politics, or religion, or vice, or crime. This truth seems to have 
the relation of the camel to the needle’s eye in the minds of tradi- 
tional thinkers. Its penetration into common-sense philosophy 
is illustrated in a back-handed way by the dialogue: 
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“D’ye think a man can make money an’ be kind ?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 
“Sure, he can,” said Mr. Dooley. ‘‘But he’ll have to have two sets iv 


office hours.” 


In so far as human beings enter into economic processes, the 
final word about those processes, whether they are production, 
or distribution, or consumption, must be said from the standpoint 
of the relation of those processes to all the human beings concerned. 
In short, the processes must be considered as only provisionally 
impersonal, and as always ultimately personal. 

The most evident consequence is that many familiar economic 
presumptions must be further generalized. Their approximate 
truth for strictly capitalistic purposes at once appears to be gross 
untruth when subjected to the social, that is to say, to the human 
or moral test. 

This paper has to do with a single illustration of these proposi- 
tions. The particular thesis to be developed is that a large part 
of the confusion in the present stage of transition is due to our 
acquiescence in conceptions of capital as an exclusively economic 
phenomenon, and in corollaries from those conceptions which act as 
automatic adjusters of conduct to those unmoral conceptions. Con- 
flicts centering around capital press for convincing analysis of capital 
as a social phenomenon. 

From Adam Smith down, economic theorists and practical 
business men alike have betrayed little doubt that they have 
covered the whole ground when they have contented themselves 
with the commonplace division of capital into “fixed” and “circu- 
lating.”* We have no quarrel with this classification, except as 
it crowds out another and more significant one. For all purposes 
which do not go beyond analysis of the technique of industry, the 
old distinction is ample. Unless we observe, however, that this 
classification is strictly technical, and that it leaves the moral prob- 
lems connected with capital entirely unrecognized, this division 
palsies the social analysis necessary to illuminate the human rela- 
tions involved. One might sift orthodox English and American 
economic literature since 1776 without finding unequivocal evi- 
dence that a woe-is-me had been felt over the lack of a moral 


* Wealth of Nations, Book II, chap. i. 
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differentiation of capital. Even the socialists have not followed up 
their own demand for a reconsideration of capitalism with an ade- 
quate analysis of capital in its moral aspects. The familiar dis- 
tinction between “individual capital” and “‘social capital” is a 
coy debutante that has never figured very effectively in the serious 
work of scrutinizing capital. 

The clue to a primary analysis of capital from the social stand- 
point may be found in the question: To what extent is the effective- 
ness of capital in the economic process due to unaided acts of the 
owner; and to what extent is its effectiveness conferred by acts of others 
than the owner? 

When the answer to this question is partially made out, it 
shows that there are three distinct types of capital, considered as 
a social phenomenon, viz., first, capital which is used solely by the 
owner; second, capital which is used by the owner in some sort of 
dependence upon the acts of others; third, capital which is employed, 
as such, wholly by others than the owner, and under conditions 
which he does not and could not maintain by his individual power. 

For convenience, we will call these types of capital respectively, 
tool-capital, management-capital, and finance-capital. We proceed 
to examine some of the comparative moral antecedents, and con- 
sequents, and implications of these three types. 

For our first illustration, let us take the case of a frontiersman 
who has cleared a piece of land, and with the rude tools which he 
has brought from the settlement has added to his equipment a hoe. 
Of course, this pioneer and his tools are social products. If the 
demand were made, we might assume for the sake of argument that 
Friday was potentially in all respects Crusoe’s equal. The hard 
fact remains that Friday could not actually bring to pass what 
Crusoe could, because Crusoe had been trained in a more advanced 
school, and had brought from this school tools that Friday did not 
possess and could not use. Our settler could not have made the 
hoe if he had not been an heir of civilization. Granting that, and 
allowing it to stand on the debit side of his account, he used his 
inheritance without further aid in making his hoe. With the strength 
of his own arms he uses the hoe in breaking up the soil he has 
cleared, and he gets a somewhat larger crop than the land would 
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have yielded if it had not been prepared at all for the seed, or if 
it had merely been scratched with a stick. The hoe is virtually a 
part of the man himself. He has given more strength and skill to 
his hands, more executive power to his brain, more control over 
nature to his will, by making and wielding the hoe. By his own 
exertion, not by any gift or privilege from other men, not by taking 
advantage of other men, nor by'sharing the benefits of other men’s 
efforts (with the qualifications already indicated), he has increased 
his own capacity to produce wealth. As nearly as anything within 
sight, the hoe itself, in the first place, then the crop raised from cul- 
tivation by means of it, belong to the worker by the best right that 
can be imagined. When a settlement gathers within co-operating 
distance of this pioneer, and when the neighbors tacitly agree that 
any stranger who might try to separate the hoe from its maker 
and user, without his consent, would have to reckon with the whole 
group, they are merely recognizing elementary moral facts. They 
are doing nothing that contains an appreciable artificial element. 
They are resolving to ratify that to which common sense responds. 
They are saying that the thing which evidently ought to be shall 
be, so far as their united power can decide. 

The relations between capital and labor, as represented by the 
farmer and his hoe, are thus settled on a basis that is as little open 
to question as the propriety of leaving his hand free to convey food 
to his mouth. [If all capital were literally a tool in the hands of 
its owner, and if there were no questions about accidental shiftings 
of the products of one tool-capitalist’s work into the hands of 
another, it is hard to see how there could be any dubious questions 
of moral principle in the field of industry. 

Let us now suppose a neighboring claim, through which a stream 
flows. Let us suppose that it has a fall sufficient to develop a 
considerable amount of power. Let us suppose that the settler 
has saved enough to build and equip a small grist mill, and that he 
presently becomes a miller as well as a farmer. As owner and 
operator of the mill, are his relations to the community in any way 
different in kind from his neighbor’s social relations as owner and 
operator of the hoe? The customary economic presumption is that 
they are not, and this presumption may be taken as marking the 
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beginnings of all the differences of opinion about the ethics of capi- 
talistic society. 

If we confine attention simply to the fact that the miller is stil] 
working, let us say just as industriously as the farmer, if we think 
of the mill as his tool, just as literally as the hoe is the farmer’s 
tool, the capitalistic presumption is apparently in strict accord- 
ance with the facts. But if we press our analysis a little farther, 
we find that another factor must now be taken into the account. 
As we have seen, this new factor is not absolutely new. It was 
present, as an accessory before the fact, and as indorser and poten- 
tial co-operator parallel with the fact, in the case of the man with 
the hoe. It played such a relatively minute part, however, in the 
work of the man with the hoe, that we found it to be negligible. 
That factor is the co-operation of others beside the owner in making 
the capital efficient. On the technical side, this has of course been 
one of the commonplaces of economics, since Adam Smith’s mas- 
terly exposition of division of labor. In the aspect here emphasized, 
it has been almost totally ignored. Under normal circumstances, 
the maker of the hoe might use it until it is worn out, and not be 
affected, well or ill, so far as his productivity with the hoe is con- 
cerned, by the existence or the non-existence of other human 
beings. If he is able to produce more of a particular kind of crop 
than he needs to consume, and if he would like to consume some- 
thing else instead of that surplus, other people then become sig- 
nificant as a possible market; but they have nothing directly to do 
with the farmer’s productive efficiency. The miller, on the con- 
trary, is not thinkable as a miller without much dependence upon 
his fellow-men, without much assistance from them, and without 
much potential or actual control of social conditions by them, so 
that his labor may proceed without interruption and loss. 

An argument is possible to the effect that the difference between 
the man with the hoe and the man with the mill, in the matter of 
social co-operation, is merely a difference of degree rather than of 
kind. If anyone derives satisfaction from that way of putting it, 
we will concede the point; but the force of the admission at once 
disappears when we take notice that, in its social significance, this 
difference of degree acquires the importance of a difference in kind, 
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as the quantity and complexity of the management-capital, typi- 
fied in the first instance by the small mill, increase. 

The crucial matter about this class of capital is that it cannot 
be a part of the personality of the owner, in the same intimate and 
literal and complete sense as in the case of the hoe. If we try to 
express the facts about the mill in terms of a tool, we are confronted 
by the fact that no very large part of that tool has ever been 
actually in the owner’s hands at once. If he took a personal part 
in building the dam, he was not at the same time building the 
water wheel. Supposing that his own hands alone constructed 
both, it is difficult to imagine that he also alone quarried and 
installed the millstones, or that he fashioned the rest of the machin- 
ery. Given the mill in running order, the owner cannot be in all 
parts of it at once. He must have one or more helpers. One of 
them may be needed to keep the gearings in repair, while another 
tends the hoppers, and the owner deals with the customers. At 
times the owner must leave the premises for food, or sleep, or bar- 
gaining with his neighbors. At those times the mill has to be left 
in charge of others. That is, the owner is forced to rely upon 
actual co-operation with others, in order to make his management- 
capital effective; and the ratio between his own literal operation 
of the capital and that of the other co-operators varies with the 
volume and form of this sort of capital. Moreover, another kind of 
co-operation is involved, both as condition and consequence of 
the existence and efficiency of this sort of capital. This is the 
co-operation of the surrounding community in maintaining the 
conditions without which this type of capital would be im- 
possible. 

The moment a worker is in any degree dependent upon another 
person for the success of his work, the stage is set for a moral 
conflict. Actual conflict may not occur in a given case. The 
co-operation may proceed without friction. Each may perform his 
part to the entire satisfaction of the other. On the contrary, there 
may be friction from the beginning. Each party may suspect the 
other party of getting or trying to get too much advantage out of 
their common labors. Each party may take measures accordingly 
to embarrass the supposed unjust purposes of the other. Neither 
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party could prosper if left exclusively to its own resources in adjust- 
ing these differences. Appeal must lie at last to customs and laws 
enforceable and enforced by the community. In the degree of the 
bulk of management-capital, and of the complexity of its opera- 
tions, this social co-operation must develop. It comes about at 
last that the literal tool element in many cases of management- 
capital shrinks till it includes nothing but an office chair and desk, 
with pieces of paper which the management-capitalist may hold 
in his hand while dictating to his stenographers or using the tele- 
phone. At the same time, the actual wealth controlled by this 
tool-capitalist may be distributed among buildings in which thou- 
sands of helpers work, over the transportation lines of the world, 
upon which raw material or finished products are in transit, and 
in warehouses where marketable stock is stored. 

We cannot state too strongly that we are neither asserting nor 
implying that this phenomenon of management-capital is wrong. 
We are pointing out in the first place that it is artificial, as com- 
pared with tool-capital. The control of the management-capitalist 
over this large and dispersed wealth is not principally by virtue of 
his own power. It is principally by virtue of the organized action 
of society, which gives power not his own to his volitions. This 
being the case, the terms of this relationship between society and 
the men whom it empowers to be management-capitalists will 
always demand closer scrutiny, as to their justice and wisdom, 
than the simple and obvious resolution of the neighbors to protect 
the farmer in possession of his hoe. Compared with the group 
opinion about the hoe, group opinion which results in the develop- 
ment of management-capital must necessarily always be in a high 
degree contingent. The community, in which the owner of the 
management-capital may be only a millionth or a _ hundred- 
millionth part, must have guaranteed certain elements of social 
uniformity and stability; it must have put at his disposal certain 
physical and moral resources reinforcing his own energies; it must 
have created and supported legislatures, and courts, and civil and 
military forces available to sustain the legal institutions. Thus the 
management-capitalist is not, like the man with the hoe, chiefly 
a self-sufficient individual. On the contrary, the management- 
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capitalist is chiefly a social product. Measured by the ratio of 
his powers as a literal tool-wielder, and the influence which he 
actually exerts as a wielder of other men who actually use the bulk 
of the tools, he is in a very small fractional degree himself, and he 
is in a very large degree what his community has enabled him to be. 
The community has gone before him, and stood behind him and 
around him, and has potentially or actually exercised a collective 
power for his benefit, in comparison with which the most capable 
man is puny. 

We must go out of our way to guard against possible suspicion 
that we are actually or by implication denying or belittling the 
importance of managerial functions. In fact, no capitalistic fallacy 
is planted more directly in the path of concrete economic progress, 
and of clear moral thinking, than the fallacy of some socialists 
and some labor leaders not socialists, that managerial functions 
are fictions. Not long ago, within ten days of each other, three 
organizers of three different types of labor movement told me, in 
the most deliberate way, that in their opinion there is no such 
thing as a special kind of work for managers that could not be done 
just as well by anyone drawn by lot from employees; that the 
notion of a managerial function is merely a blind to cover up exploi- 
tation. We do not question the fact of exploitation in many cases. 
We do not doubt that the idea of a managerial function is made to 
go as far as it can in many cases to conceal the fact of exploitation. 
The laborer will be his own worst enemy, however, until he edu- 
cates himself out of the notion that there is “no such thing as a 
managerial function.” The laborer has really a larger stake than 
anybody else in competent discharge of the managerial function. 
If it is not well performed, it may mean the loss of his job and in- 
directly of his life and the life of his family. At the same time, 
it might mean to the capitalist only the loss of a fraction of his 
property. 

There ought to be enough “baseball sense” scattered among 
American laborers to retire the dangerous fallacy that the mana- 
gerial function is merely an alias for fraud. Every baseball fan 
knows better. The “Giants” won a pennant last year and the 
“Athletics” two, not merely because each was a bunch of capable 
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players, but also because John J. McGraw and “Connie Mack” 
handled the players. If either of those managers should announce 
his retirement, the betting fraternity would change the odds on the 
prospects of the team before the news was fairly off the wire. 
What is true of baseball is equally or more true of every compli- 
cated business. The difference between competent and incom- 
petent management may quickly mean the difference between life 
and death for the business... Competent managers can no more 
be chosen by lot than competent bricklayers, or plumbers, or 
electricians, or train dispatchers could be selected by lot from the 
names in the Chicago telephone book. In any system of industry 
that could ever succeed, the managerial function would have to 
be insured by some method of selecting competence, not by reliance 
on chance. 

It should be said at the same time, that our present capitalistic 
system does not insure competent management, although in that 
respect present methods are far more effective than chance would 
be. Hereditary management is no more certainly efficient in 
economics than it used to be in politics. The fact that man is a 
lazy animal, and that management-capitalists by grace of accident 
are inclined to hire men more competent than themselves for the 
strict managerial work guards the technical side of management- 
capital, but does not remove its social anomalies. 

Our analysis of the social relations of management-capital, 
therefore, in no way implies doubt about the necessity of manage- 
ment as a distinct economic factor, our discussion takes that for 
granted, but it aims straight at these two facts: first, the function 
of economic management would be relatively impotent without the 
support of social co-cperation; second, this social co-operation morally 
entitles the co-operating laborers and the co-operating society to a 
share in controlling the terms under which the management-capitalist 
shall work, and a larger and more influential share than our present 
economic system has either realized in practice or admitted in theory. 

We return then from this side issue to the main argument. 

It is a curious fact that English-speaking economists have 
almost wholly ignored the necessity of analyzing the relationships 
which differentiate the management-capitalist morally from the 
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tool-capitalist. The whole range of the “labor question” has 
been befogged by employers and employees and theorists alike, 
through failure to throw on it the light of this simple perception, 
viz.: It begs the question at the outset to assume that the management- 
capitalist is simply an individual, like the man with the hoe; to regard 
him as exercising solely his own personal faculties; as acting merely 
in the enjoyment of indubitable natural rights; as possessing and 
using only those things and those powers which belong to him strictly 
as a person, which are to all intents and purposes his own proper self, 
just as the hoe is the extend’ . arms of the man who uses it. On the 
contrary, the management-capitalist is a highly artificialized 
social contrivance. A large part of the efficiency which is credited 
to him is in fact merely symbolized by him. It is really the work- 
ing of other men, first in the immediate economic organization of 
which he is the head, second, in the entire legal and social com- 
munity whose institutions make the industrial operations possible. 
Just at this moment it is timely to illustrate by asking the question, 
Why are capitalistic operations at a standstill in Mexico (March 1, 
1914)? Several of the most efficiently managed concerns in the 
world are anxious to operate there, but they are powerless until 
the social conditions prerequisite to their efficiency are restored. 

An important factor will be introduced among the forces that 
are making the present social transition, by working out the omitted 
passage in social theory to which this perception points. The 
problem is: What neglected elements are brought into the social ques- 
tion by attention to the fact that the management-capitalist is not 
merely an individual exercising his unaided powers, but that he is an 
individual with powers increased tens, hundreds, or thousands of 
times by virtue of artificial arrangements, which make him the repository 
of social powers incomparably greater than his own? 

It is a part of the instinct or the strategy of obscuration to 
represent all formulations of questions like this as attacks upon 
persons or upon the foundations of morals. No one can deal judi- 
cially with a social problem unless he is able to keep the involved 
questions of principles distinct in thought from the individuals or 
interests that may be immediately affected by the principles. The 
problem here in question is no more an attack upon individuals, 
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or upon wealth acquired by operating in good faith under our 
capitalistic system, than the problem of coal v. oil as fuel for our 
battleships and locomotives is an attack upon the personal 
character or property rights of our naval officers or railway 
presidents. 

Still further, it is a part of the inbred sophistry of traditionalism 
to practice sabotage on inquiries of this sort by challenging the 
inquirers to propose “remedies” for institutions under investi- 
gation. Of course anyone capable of scientific reasoning, and 
willing to pursue it, knows that such opposition is on a par with 
demands that the meteorologists and the oceanographers shall 
either stop their studies or present ‘“‘remedies” for the arctic cur- 
rents and the Gulf Stream. The immediate capitalistic problem is 
not a question of approval or disapproval. It is not a question of 
retention or substitution. It would be an urgent scientific problem, 
even if there could be no more thought of turning its results into a 
program than the astronomers have of rearranging the solar sys- 
tem. In the first instance, the capitalistic question, on its moral 
side, is a pure problem of analysis, viz.: What are the facts about the 
social relations involved in the phenomena of management-capital, 
as compared with tool-capital? After we have become generally 
acquainted with these facts it will be in order to consider what 
may, can, or must be done about them. 

This is not the place for an attempt to trace in detail the evo- 
lution of the customs and the laws which give to management- 
capital its present status. We can here merely point out certain 
significant features in its development and in its results up to the 
present time. 

Most obviously then, the arrangements, by virtue of which the 
management-capitalist of today has his radius of action, are in part 
the accumulation of habits, or the ‘‘crystallization of custom.” 
Under pressure of circumstances which no individual could 
control, which, however, in the course of time some indi- 
viduals became better able to accommodate themselves to than 
others, certain standards grew up in accordance with which the 
management-capitalist was able to secure the assistance of other 
people not capitalists. At the same time, and through a series of 
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generations, legislation accumulated, defining the scope of action 
which the management-capitalist might perform with the approval, 
and to a certain extent with the assistance, of the government. 
This accretion of custom, and particularly this body of laws, is 
by no means in the interest of the management-capitalist alone. 
It has developed, and it operates, to some degree, in the interest 
of the helpers who come most directly to the assistance of the 
management-capitalist, and of all the other persons in the com- 
munity, both as individuals and as an organized society. 

It is not necessary, for our present purpose, to inquire whether 
anyone took undue advantage of anyone else, in building up this 
body of customs and laws; or whether the circumstances were such 
that the customs and laws would inevitably be shaped more by 
certain interests than by others; or whether the opinions that pre- 
vailed in promoting this, that, or the other piece of legislation were 
thoroughly impartial. The essential thing about these enabling 
acts, whether of custom or of law, is that they are, each and all, 
both specifically and as an institutional system, reflections of 
opinions about what was just and fair, or at least expedient, under 
the circumstances in which the judgments went into effect. Asa 
matter of fact, these opinions may have been held by a consider- 
able majority of the community that gave sanction to a given pro- 
vision, or by a smaller number, dwindling down to a bare majority 
of some legislative committee with pull enough to “put through” 
a piece of special legislation which attracted little attention. 
They may have been opinions which reflected the moral sense of 
all concerned, or they may simply have registered the terms which 
a few had the physical power to force on the many. In so far as 
previous acquiescences continue to be the custom and law for people 
succeeding those by whom the arrangements were made, the only 
moral justification for that continuance must be found in good and 
sufficient reasons for the persistent opinion that the arrangements 
still represent that which is just and fair, or at least expedient; 
the welfare, not of special interests, but of all interests concerned 
being taken as the criterion. 

Now the first consideration to be emphasized, in view of all 
these things, is that, in consequence of the very fact that the 
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institutions which do so much to make the management-capitalist 
are not, as in the case of the man with the hoe, plain recognitions 
and ratifications of indubitable facts, inasmuch as they are so 
largely registrations of opinions, and often of minority and inter- 
ested opinions, about the meanings of facts, the room for error in 
those opinions increases with the complexity and variability of the 
facts concerned. 

That is, as we have seen, there is practically no room whatever 
for any doubt more serious than a quibble, as to whether the man 
who has made the hoe should be supported by his neighbors in 
having and using the hoe. There is a great deal of room for doubt 
as to whether the ownership of a steel plant, with thousands of 
operatives, should permanently involve the precise balance of power, 
which our present institutions sanction, between management- 
capitalist, operatives, and public. The reason for this is not that, 
whereas justice was once obligatory, it is obligatory no longer. The 
reason is rather that the human arrangemeuts, which may have 
been as nearly just as possible in an embryonic social condition, 
may turn out to be variously unjust in a more complex social con- 
dition. The judgments which the people immediately concerned 
passed upon the relations involved in the earlier condition may 
prove to have only the value of naive guesses, when carried over 
to later relations. As such premature suppositions, the judgments 
have no sacredness as standards of justice, after the workings of the 
institutions, which the judgments support, have proved to be 
different from those anticipated. 

Suppose the particular type of management-capital in question 
is the fixed and circulating capital of a manufacturing corporation. 
The president of the corporation holds a majority of the stock, and 
is the actual manager. It may be that, in many respects, he exer- 
cises his powers to the advantage of all concerned. That was true 
of some of the ‘benevolent despots” of the eighteenth century. 
In spite of the amiable and efficient qualities of some of these 
princes, however, civilization presently decided that “benevolent 
despotism” was an obsolete political principle. The significant 
matter is that an uncomputed portion of the power which this 
cor poration-president-management-capitalist wields is not his own 
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inherent power. Itis the power of society transferred to him by the arti- 
ficial process of law-making, together with the gravitation of indus- 
trial custom. In connection with such a recent contrivance as a 
corporation, it is needless to enlarge on the proposition that the 
lawmaking process which created corporations, and defined their 
powers, was at least as much a matter of guesswork as the process 
of making a schedule of railway freight rates. It is notorious that 
the more our American traffic men have known about the rate 
situation, the more frankly they have admitted in private that 
nobody has found out how a rate scale should be made. Under the 
circumstances, it is not wonderful that there is no very widespread 
belief in the unimpeachable sacredness of a freight tariff. For pre- 
cisely parallel reasons, it is impossible for judicially minded men 
to believe that there can be anything approaching permanency in 
the assumptions which experimenting legislators have woven into 
our laws of corporations. When the community agreed that what- 
ever a man produced: with his hoe should be regarded as rightfully 
his own, it had in view a fairly close conception of the utmost 
which that particular assurance might involve; and the agreement 
was accordingly unimpeachable. When, after 1800, legislation 
began to create joint stock companies, it was impossible that any- 
one could have had a very adequate conception of what that 
creation would involve. It proves to involve, under certain cir- 
cumstances, such outcomes as this, among others. The corporation 
supposed at the beginning of this paragraph may cover all the cost 
of production for a year at market rates—that is, rent, wages, 
interest, salaries, cost of material, taxes, insurance, depreciation, 
etc. There may remain to the credit of the company on the year’s 
operations values aggregating a million, two million, five million, 
ten million, twenty million dollars. It appears that the legislation 
which has made this species of management-capital possible author- 
izes the management-capitalist, with very slight limitations, to 
act as though this residuary product were his own creation, as 
literally as the increased yield of the soil was the product of the man 
with the hoe. Reserving for consideration under the next title the 
qualifications necessary in the case of minority stockholders, this 
management-capitalist is under no legal obligations whatsoever, 
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so far as the surplus is concerned, to recognize the partnership 
of any of the other persons who co-operated in producing that 
surplus. The law assumes, and until recently business theory 
has taken it as self-evident, that whatever remains, after settling 
with market supply and demand on the year’s transactions, repre- 
sents the personal contribution of the management-capitalist to the 
operations. Absurdly enough, minority stockholders have the 
legal status, at this point, of management-capitalists. On the con- 
trary that surplus really represents the amateurish provisionality of 
our distributive system. 

Nothing could be more self-evident to a discriminating mind than 
that this surplus does not represent the merit of the management- 
capitalist alone, but that it is due to a number of concurrent 
factors. Our present economic system helplessly confesses 
judgment when it dodges the problem of ascertaining the equities 
between these different factors, and stupidly leaves the whole 
questionable surplus to a single one of them. Not even the 
state has begun to use its taxing power so as to assert a 
respectable fraction of its probably just claim as an indispensable 
copartner at every stage of the capitalistic enterprise. By virtue 
of the stupendous gift of power which civil society has bestowed, 
the individual management-capitalist may vote to himself, and to 
fellow-stockholders less entitled than himself (as we shall see under 
the next head), pro rata shares of this whole surplus, and the other 
chief partners in producing it—civic society and the operators of 
the plant—have thus far no recourse. Indeed, if the management- 
capitalist wanted to, and time contracts were not in force, no legal 
provision could prevent his discharging every one of the operating 
partners at the close of the last working day of the year, and start- 
ing up with a totally new force the next day. 

And we see no difference between capital with such preroga- 
tives and tool-capital! 

We now turn to the third grade of capital in the social scale. 
We have seen that there is a sort of capital which is literally a 
tool in the owner’s hands, or by a slight stretch of the imagination 
it is the owner’s extended self at work. It gets all its productive 
efficiency from the owner’s direct effort. With a certain important 
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reservation covering the work of previous generations up to the 
time when the record of the given individual begins to stand for 
itself, nothing which this kind of owner brings to pass with his 
capital depends upon any other human being but the owner himself. 

We have seen that there is another grade of capital which is 
possible, and which is productive, because other people consent 
to become partners with the owner in holding and using the capital, 
and because they consent to allow the owner to become a partner 
with them. We have called this type management-capital. Its 
peculiarity is that its economic efficiency is conferred only in part by 
the labor which its owner performs. Both in bulk and in impor- 
tance the owner’s work may be only a small fraction of the energy 
and skill by virtue of which the capital becomes an instrument of 
production. The other persons whose activities combine with 
those of the owner—the civic society and the operatives in the 
immediate enterprise—may represent by far the major portion of 
the actual motor power and direction which give to the capital its 
productive virtue. 

But there is now a third grade of capital. It is still further removed 
from the literal productive activity of the owner. It is capital which 
might be just as productive as it is, if the owner had never lived. It is 
capital to which the owner has no functional relation at all, so far as 
the process of economic production is concerned. It is capital the 
owner’s possession of whichis a purely conventional arrangement. He 
does not hold it literally. He could not retain it by the utmost exertion 
of his individual power. It might be sterile in his hands if he could. 
All his competence in connection with it is conferred by the agreement 
of civic society to sustain him as owner, and to sanction his exercise 
of those property rights which the morals of that society associate with 
ownership. We have called this grade finance-capital. 

Our analysis of the intermediate grade of capital has gone far 
toward showing that private property is progressively social endow- 
ment. With these preliminaries before us, and with the added 
observation that what is true of the increment of social endowment, 
as we pass from the simplest tool-capital to the most complex 
management-capital, is still more true of finance-capital, we may 
abbreviate the present section of the discussion. 
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Every person who has opened a savings-bank account by depos- 
iting a dollar is a finance-capitalist. The three, four, or five cents 
payable on that deposit at the end of the year have not been pro- 
duced by any effort of the depositor. They would have accrued 
just the same if he had dropped dead before he passed out of the 
bank door. Year after year the interest would be credited to that 
account, whether or not an heir put in an appearance to collect it. 
The dollar goes on “earning,” utterly irrespective of the further 
actions of the finance-capitalist, but by virtue of two co-operating 
organizations; the business organization on the one hand, which 
forwards the dollar to some point where workers convert it into 
more than a dollar, and the legal organization on the other hand, 
which puts every man in the business organization under liability 
to punishment—from the bank window, out through the business 
system, and back again to another bank window—if he fails to do 
what the law requires of him in the process which makes that 
deposit safe and profitable. 

Possibly the means of social endowment which have stimulated 
the development of management-capital include in principle all 
those that permit creation and expansion of the subsequent grade 
of capital. So far as the outcome itself is concerned, in the shape 
of capitalistic phenomena which have a distinct social character, 
it is immaterial whether the particular variants that result in the 
phenomena are new in principle or only in detail. 

A more advanced type ef the finance-capitalist is the money- 
lender by vocation. He employs his time finding borrowers who 
will pay for the use of his money while furnishing good security. 
He may by courtesy be said to work. As we shall say in a moment 
of the more dignified work done by the banker, the time so spent 
satisfies real human needs, and in a particular case it may very 
well be that the lender actually deserves all that he collects for his 
loans. (Whether he does or not is a question by itself. Its answer 
either way will not affect the matter in hand.) The immediate 
point is that the kind of work which the loaner performs does not 
itself make his capital productive. If A. in good faith loans a 
thousand dollars to Z., it depends not only upon Z., but also upon 
the industrial and civic society in which both live, whether any 
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interest at all, or even the whole or a part of the principal, is 
returned to A. If Z. proves to be, as A. supposed, a successful 
farmer, then Z.’s wor’ on the soil will be the actual means of pro- 
ducing the new wealth to pay the loan with interest. If Z. turns 
out to be a gambler, and such an amateur one that he actually 
takes chances, A.’s good intentions may not prevent his capital 
from taking wings ‘without recourse.”’ A. does not produce in the 
one case more than in the other. I repeat that what he does may 
be quite as worthy of reward as though it were actual production. 
It is not, however, a part of the productive process in the strict 
sense. He has a legal claim to something which others may use as 
a means of production, and by virtue of further legal support he is 
able to collect from the producer a plus in excess of his loan. 
Whether or not he is morally entitled to that plus, or any part of 
it, is in either event entirely aside from the fact that the particular 
work which makes payment possible is done not by himself, but 
by somebody else; and the ability to hold Z. responsible for that 
payment is not A.’s own ability, but the ability of organized society 
put at his disposal. 

It is a long step in social development to the type of finance- 
capitalist represented by the bank of deposit and issue. It is 
needless for our present purpose to become involved in details of 
financial technique. Speaking in general, the bank as medium 
between depositor and borrower is of course performing functions 
quite distinct from those that primarily touch the circulating 
medium. Our point is simply, as before, that neither of these 
activities can reach relatively high development unless the practices 
of business and the agreements of civic society go hand in hand in 
creating a social medium favorable to these operations. As the 
dubious history of so-called ‘private banks”’ in Lilinois shows, there 
is a certain scope for credulity on the one hand and for irresponsi- 
bility on the other in carrying on banking operations. The rule is, 
however, that fiduciary transactions cannot reach relatively high 
development unless civic society furnishes the legal apparatus 
which makes all types of trustees responsible. On the side of the 
banks themselves, the truth is essentially as stated in the case of 
the private lender of his own funds. There could be no banks, the 
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men engaged in banking would have to consume their own capital 
in order to live, if production proper were not carried on by other 
people, so as to create the means for remunerating both bankers 
and their depositors. 

Our leading proposition is still that the system which regulates 
the relations between these parties is a system of agreements, a con- 
ventional system, a construction of opinions as to what is right and 
wrong in the balance of power between the types of persons con- 
cerned at every step of the operations. In the concrete, the bank 
president is worthy of his hire just as distinctly as the man with 
the hoe. In the case of the bank president, however, there are a 
hundred points in the series of conclusions implicitly leading up 
to the fixing of his salary, where there is room for debate about the 
validity of the findings, so far as the scope of his powers and the 
rate of his remuneration are concerned; while there is only the one 
plain issue in the case of the man with the hoe. 

We must keep calling attention to the fact that we are not 
arguing that finance-capital is wrong. We are pointing out that 
it is artificial. The simple fact that it is artificial keeps the ques- 
tion eternally open whether the artificial elements in the arrange- 
ment correspond with a relatively belated or a relatively advanced 
stage of social! intelligence. The legal system which supports the 
artificial adjustments is the expression of a complicated body of 
opinions, one resting upon another in the most involved fashion, 
about what ought to be, in the relationships of all concerned with 
this type of property. It should go without saying that the bank- 
ing functions must be performed by someone, somehow, in any 
society that continues the process of civilization. No one capable 
of conducting an analysis like this could have any doubts about 
that point. On the other hand, finance-capital when aggregated, 
and held in large masses by a few owners or their agents, is such a 
different social factor from anything that could be imagined from 
the standpoint of the depositor of a dollar, that the theory and 
practice of finance-capital present perhaps the central sociological 
problem of our time. The whole hierarchy of opinions, upon which 
our present system of finance-capital rests, must be re-examined 
from premise to premise, and from conclusion to conclusion, in the 
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light of the enormous visible anomalies that have developed in the 
operation of the system. 

One more type of finance-capitalist may be referred to for pur- 
poses of further illustration. It is the man, woman, or child who 
has come into possession of wealth by the operation of social factors 
of which the owner is the passive beneficiary. The owner enjoys 
revenues from that wealth without the slightest contribution of 
his own to the processes which make any revenue wiatever possible. 
A. B. has inherited, for example, one thousand shares of the 
X. Y. Z. Manufacturing Company’s stock. A. B. has never seen 
the plant of the X. Y. Z. Manufacturing Company. He knows 
nothing whatever about the processes which men in that organi- 
zation are carrying on. They are creating wealth without the 
least assistance from the fact that he is in the world. Yet social 
co-operations guarantee to him a regular share in all the wealth 
that these actually functioning persons create. It may be that, 
instead of a thousand shares, he has been presented by society with 
a majority of the stock of the concern. Besides collecting the 
larger part of all the surplus wealth produced by the plant, he 
may now influence the welfare of all the operators in the concern 
to an extent that for a long time has not been within the power of 
political rulers in civilized states. That is, by following a path 
whose leadings no one could see in advance, capitalism has brought 
large sections of industrial human beings back into social relations 
as dependent upon the will of other human beings as the subjects 
of princes “‘by divine right” were to the decrees of those rulers. 
This is not rhetoric. It is not fiction. It is the bald and literal 
fact in the case of many inheritors on the one hand and operatives 
on the other. This relation of superiority and subordination is 
given only in part by the nature of the case. In its other parts it 
is decreed by the opinions of society. It is not confined to inheritors 
alone among capitalists by any means; but we refer to it in con- 
nection with them in particular, in order to call attention as sharply 
as possible to the anomaly. 

Now the present social transition is a partly instinctive, partly 
reasoned reaction to the partially recognized artificiality in our 
social relations. Nothing can stop this reaction, because it is 
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reality asserting itself against partial unreality. Constructive 
social action must necessarily proceed by means of more precise 
detection of the artificial elements of our institutions, and by 
means of revision of judgments about their value. 

To start at the beginning, in the case of finance-capital, it is 
a debatable question whether we are not turning morals upside 
down by supposing that the depositor of a doliar in the savings 
bank deserves any payment at all for his deposit; and whether we 
are not turning economics into a chimera by supposing that we can 
permanently act on the assumption that he deserves a payment 
and that other people can permanently afford to pay it. Capital- 
istic society has taken for granted, without proof, that the depositor 
is entitled to 3, 4, or 5 per cent annually, simply because he can 
get it; but it is an open question whether he ought not rather to 
pay 3, 4, or 5 per cent annually for the security which the business 
and the legal system together afford. At all events, the depositor 
of a dollar has no right to rail at ‘‘ Wall Street,’’ as the heavy villain 
in the plot, unless he is willing to treat these matters as debatable. 
If ‘‘Wall Street” is in any way wrong, it will turn out to be, in 
part at least, because of confusion of ideas which begins with the 
dollar deposited in the savings bank. 

One of the most familiar, and at the same time most fatuous 
ways of arresting perception that this whole question of principle, 
in the matter of justifying income to finance-capital, is debatable, 
is school-masterish assertion that people would never have saved 
and loaned wealth if they had not received a bonus for it. As a 
pure historical generalization the proposition is probably nine- 
tenths true. It nevertheless does not contain the insinuated con- 
clusion. It by no means follows that saving will always have to 
depend upon that motive, nor that a society convinced that the 
privilege and premium factors in the incomes of finance-capitalists 
are fallacious will have no other recourse for insuring a continuance 
of the necessary supply of capital. 

Ethnologists are pretty well agreed that we should not yet have 
had the capability of sustained industry which civilized peoples 
exhibit, if slavery had not supplied the intermediate training which 
disciplined men for persistent effort. Americans know that we 
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should not have had our western railroads as soon as we did, if 
enormous land grants and other gifts had not stimulated indi- 
vidual enterprise to go far ahead of public demand. We know too 
that our mineral resources would not have been developed to the 
present extent, if public endowments had not been turned over to 
individuals with a prodigality which we should now be too wise 
to repeat. Our present policy in Alaska proves so much. That 
is, the historical process through. which we have arrived at our 
present wealth, and knowledge, and character is not necessarily in 
detail the process which we shall perpetuate in our further use of 
what we have acquired. If we find that we have offered unneces- 
sarily large premiums for certain kinds of activities, we can lower 
or abolish the gratuities, as we have lately done in the case of some 
of our tariff schedules. 

Returning then to the proposition that finance-capital is an 
artificial phenomenon, the fabrication of an involved system of 
opinions, it is obvious that the degree of validity of finance-capital, 
as a permanent device, depends entirely upon the degree of arti- 
ficiality and generality of the judgments which have produced the 
device. 

First, as to the artificiality. What happens when X. deposits 
his dollar in the savings bank? An officer of the bank holds 
repeated conversations with Y. who, let us say, owns an undevel- 
oped water power. These conversations are followed up by further 
investigations into Y.’s credit and business ability. Another 
representative of the bank examines Y.’s title to the site. Still 
another agent makes estimates of the cost of developing the power, 
and perhaps a fourth reports on the probability that the power can 
be profitably leased or that the owner can himself make it pay. 
Finally the directors of the bank decide to put X.’s dollar with the 
dollars of many more depositors, and turn them over to Y. for use 
in developing the power. Y. agrees to pay 6 per cent for the loan. 
At the end of the year 3, or 4, or 5 of the 6 cents which Y. has paid 
for X.’s dollar are credited to his account. Meanwhile X. has 
known nothing whatever of all these transactions, beyond the mere 
fact that the bank has given him a little book, with credit for a 
dollar written into it, and the fact that, if he calls at the end of the 
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year, he is offered his choice between receiving the 3, 4, or 5 cents 
in cash and having another credit for the amount written into the 
book. What is the actual efficiency which makes that choice 
possible? Not X.’s, certainly, for after he left his dollar in the 
bank it would have been the last he would ever have seen of it or 
its equivalent, if he had been left by his fellow-citizens to do his 
best to recover it. He does recover it, with an addition, simply 
because one combination of men worked in the business system to 
make the dollar productive, and another combination of men worked 
in the legal system to make the dollar plus secure; in brief, through 
assurance of the inviolability of contracts. Now as a mere matter 
of hypothetical illustration, it is easily conceivable that, as we study 
the workings of financial contracts, our opinions may undergo very 
radical modifications. It is highly probable that we shall greatly ma- 
ture our opinions as to the conditions to be observed in order that 
contracts should receive public sanction; that is, in order that the 
community as a whole should accept the réle of indorser and sus- 
tainer to which it is committed in connection with contracts. For 
instance, it is conceivable that we may sometime refuse to give 
legal effect to any contract involving finance-capital, unless a 
judicial representative of the community has passed favorably in 
advance upon the equity of the terms, especially as between either 
or both of the contracting parties and the now inadequately repre- 
sented contractor, the civic community. 

For another illustration, suppose we go back to A. B. and his 
inheritance of a controlling interest in the big factory. A. B. may 
still be in the cradle. So far as the operation of the plant is con- 
cerned, his presence in the world, or absence from it, makes no 
more difference than the presence or absence of one drop more or 
less in the Atlantic Ocean. If natural processes only were in opera- 
tion, the chances are millions to one against A. B. and the X. Y. Z. 
Manufacturing Company ever being introduced to each other as 
owner and owned. Whence then this fateful linking-up of their 
destinies? The explanation is, of course, that the community 
has followed certain traditional rules, and it has installed certain 
machineries for securing their application. A. B. falls under the 
workings of those rules. By the will of society, not by his now 
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might nor power, he is put into a position in the socia! order which 
it is inconceivable that he could ever have reached strictly by his 
individual efforts. He is, let us suppose, next of kin to the man 
who owned a controlling interest in the company. His consan- 
guinity may have been veryremote. The owner may have left neither 
near relatives nor a will. The civic community long before decided 
what course property should take under those circumstances, or 
rather, probably those precise circumstances were anticipated by 
nobody when the civic agreement was adopted, but these circum- 
stances are covered by the letter of the agreement or of precedents 
accepted as interpretations of the agreement.‘ The community 
has in waiting probate courts, and guardians, and trustees, and 
executors, with rules for their procedure. These agencies are 
directed by the community to do their several parts in conserving 
the estate and in coaching the heir, until twenty-one years later he 
is informed by society that he is now entitled to “rights,’’ which 
make him arbiter over the destinies of many of his fellow-men! 
Centuries ago, if Piers the Plowman died possessed of a hoe, it 
was the common sense of his fellow-citizens that justice would be 
done if that hoe passed to his son, who would be the most natural 
successor of his father in tilling the momentarily tenantless patch 
of ground. Generation after generation since, we have been 
enlarging on that habit of standing by the transfer of the ownerless 
hoe to the person most likely to put the hoe to its proper use. 
Meanwhile the things left ownerless have grown from hoes to fac- 
tories that are virtually cities, or to transportation systems that 
might make or mar the prosperity of a nation. And our habit of 
standing by old rules of inheritance, and old permissions of bequest, 
leaves us unaware that in applying our habit to the giant factory 
or the railroad system we are doing anything morally different 
from standing by Piers the Plowman’s son in succession to the hoe! 
By generations of stultifying habit we have deadened our minds 
to the anomaly of a system, professedly democratic, which permits 
individuals, through the sheer irrelevancy of blood relationship 
to other individuals, to take over and exercise the ownership of 
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millions of capital, without ever. counterbalancing conditions 
requiring a corresponding return to the community. We gratui- 
tously present to some men the privilege for life of levying on the 
earnings of other men, and of passing along the same gratuitous 
privilege to someone in the next generation, without the slightest 
assurance, beyond a paltry inheritance tax, that an effort will be 
made by the grantee to compensate either the persons directly 
under tribute or the general public. Not only this, but by placing 
the powers of finance-capital at the disposal of these privileged 
persons we give them large scope to influence the social conditions 
which affect the lives and fortunes of their fellow-citizens. 

But suppose our ideas about the rationality and morality of 
ownership had progressed as much as methods of agriculture have 
since Piers the Plowman’s time. Suppose we had meanwhile 
become as wise to cause and effect in human relations as we have 
about the technique of acquiring wealth. Suppose, in particular, 
civilized communities had decided that they would not be parties 
to the creation or perpetuation of preferential wealth or oppor- 
tunity. Suppose it had become a part of common sense that dead 
men’s capital must pass to those living men who are most likely to 
make the capital productive. Suppose the civic community in 
which the X. Y. Z. plant is located had provided that, under the 
circumstances assumed, the plant should become the property 
of the whole body of its operatives, with charter control of their 
relations among themselves, and of their liabilities to the com- 
munity. We should then have a relatively natural order, develop- 
ing with the actual development of industrial society, instead of an 
antiquated artificiality. 

Second, as to the generality. As I have shown in another con- 
nection,’ as the example of Piers the Plowman and the contrasted 
artificial cases have already illustrated, and as I pointed out more 
generally in early paragraphs of this paper,? the present vagueness 
in our conceptions of the morals of capitalism is due in part to 
crude credulity that a relation which is morally wholesome in a 
relatively simple social situation is necessarily wholesome in a 
highly complex social situation. On the contrary, suppose we 
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have, instead of two individuals bargaining over small quantities 
of visible goods, one party that is a highly specialized, and informed, 
and equipped promoter, and the other party that is an unconscious, 
uninformed, and inadequately represented public. The contrast 
between the circumstances in the two types of cases can hardly 
be brought to the attention of any judicial person without arousing 
wonder that intelligent people could ever have acquiesced in per- 
mitting the rules that seem to fit the former type of case to apply, 
without radical restrictions, to the latter. 

Again, suppose I am a small farmer, and the general store supplies 
me with the necessities of life, at fair prices, through the summer, 
on my promise to pay as soon as I have collected on my cotton 
in the autumn. It is rather evidently in the interest of public 
policy that my contract shall be held inviolable. If, on the other 
hand, I succeed in getting careless or corrupt representatives of the 
public to give me a franchise which I capitalize so that it yields 
me two, four, five, or ten times a fair equivalent for interest on the 
actual investment plus a fair wage for the service, it is obvious to 
anyone capable of analysis that somewhere in the course of transi- 
tion from direct and simple relations between man and man to 
indirect and complicated transactions between artificial legal per- 
sons, the balance of even-handed justice has been destroyed, and 
that it is subornation of the wrong to insist that the disarrange- 
ment must be accepted as eternal, and that it “strikes at the 
foundations of society” to study means of returning nearer to 
equity. 

Again, waiving all questions which have been suggested above 
about interest as a source of income, suppose I am a farmer and 
need a thousand dollars to build a barn. Suppose my neighbor 
has a thousand dollars which he is willing to lend for a considera- 
tion. It might be the nearest approach to wisdom and justice 
which the community could achieve, if my neighbor and I were left 
to settle the terms between ourselves, with no more interference 
by the community than would be implied in our mutual knowledge 
that, whatever the terms agreed upon, the community would hold 
us to the agreement. Suppose, on the contrary, my neighbor has 
moved to the city, and has made use of the particular species of 
modern improvements which enable him to transform himself into 
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a trust company. Suppose he has acquired all the facilities for 
obtaining market information, and for co-operating with other 
finance-capitalists, which give him a decided advantage in bar- 
gaining with amateur borrowers. Suppose the region in which I live 
has grown into a town, and needs a water system. Suppose the 
representatives of the town bond the water plant to the trust com- 
pany on terms which yield a profit to the latter institution far in 
excess of the rate which a competent third party would estimate as 
fair. The point which we are now illustrating is that it is pre- 
posterous for the civic community to proceed on the same assump- 
tions toward the town and the trust company which were wise in 
the case of myself and my neighbor. The differences between us, 
in all the elements of our situation, when we were ordinary farmers, 
were not great enough to justify interference with any bargains 
we might make, or to make it public policy to offer either of us any 
recourse in case of dissatisfaction with the agreement once made. 
Because it is wise for the community to give to private bargains 
the sanctions of law, when the bargainers are on equal terms, it by 
no means follows that public policy will permanently permit treat- 
ment of amateur and specialized bargainers as presumably equal, 
and it by no means follows that in advanced society the machinery 
for realizing the community interest in finance-capitalistic opera- 
tions should not be greatly modified, with a view to securing a 
more balanced type of bargaining as a condition of community 
sanction. 

Once more, if I buy a stagecoach and pass the word along 
between the points A and D that I intend to make regular trips, 
and to carry passengers and parcels at fair rates between those 
localities, it would be difficult to imagine that any serious variations 
from social balance could result from a community policy to allow 
traffic and the rates to develop on the obvious supply-and-demand 
basis. If I charge what I think I ought to have, and the dwellers 
along my route use my service or not, according to their convenience, 
it will not be long before facts will attend to the permanence or 
the transience of my enterprise. But suppose I am a finance- 
capitalist with a fancy for manipulating the railroad business. 
Suppose I have no interest whatever in developing the technique 
of transportation. Suppose the convenience and prosperity of the 
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public do not concern me in the least, except as they affect the 
volume of business on the lines that I control. Suppose it is within 
my power under the law so to reorganize roads which other men 
have built, and which use of the sovereign right of eminent 
domain, among other things, has made into virtual monopolies, 
that the “earnings” of the roads are scandalously disproportioned 
to the actual cost of the service rendered, measured by any system 
comparable with adjustment of prices between parties fairly free 
to take or leave each other’s offerings on their merits. Suppose 
those “‘earnings”’ pass, by legal sanction, so largely to my private 
credit that my wealth increases as if by magic, while no dispassion- 
ate person can discover that I have added anything to public wel- 
fare which is remotely comparable with the size of my income. 
It is an irresistible certainty that my status in the community will 
not be allowed to go long unchallenged. The myth that as a 
manipulator of railroad properties I am merely an evolved stage- 
driver is certain to be stared out of countenance. I am possible as 
a manipulator of railroad securities, and as a sequestrator of rail- 
road revenues, simply because the community, which gives me the 
possibility of existence at all in my financial relations, has not yet 
intelligently taken in hand the problem of auditing my account 
as a purveyor of public service. It has not yet begun to take 
seriously its function of revising its requirements for a reasonable 
balance between obligations assumed, and powers conferred, and 
services performed on the one hand, and influence upon the pub- 
lic, aside from direct performance of the service, and the rate of 
reward on the other. That is, to adopt a related figure, the com- 
munity has not yet discovered that I am not a mere farm-bred 
horse, drawing a stagecoach, but a Trojan horse capturing the city. 

This paper began with a reference to the current social transi- 
tion. The change may be described on its subjective side as an 
unorganized and largely instinctive effort of adjustment to a new 
attitude toward life. From the men whose adjustments are of the 
most particular and concrete sorts to those who attempt to phi- 
losophize the universe, the modern temper is no longer conformity 
to models, but inclination to understand and obey or control laws 
of cause and effect. The farmer no longer figures on a harvest 
because he has performed the prescribed ritual to the gods of the 
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fields. He counts on a harvest because he has used information 
that came from his own experience, supplemented perhaps by 
the agricultural experiment station. The citizen will not always 
believe that the best civic conditions possible are those given 
up to date by the spontaneous historical processes, and sancti- 
fied by conventional social doctrine. He is already beginning 
to believe that the best possible civic conditions will be the 
result of men’s desire and will to find out whether they are co- 
operating toward the most intelligent ends, and with the highest 
attainable degree of efficiency. That is, our thinking and our feel- 
ing are no longer merely historical, or merely syllogistic; they are 
finally and chiefly functional. We believe in a thing, or disbelieve 
in it, because it works or does not work up to a standard set by our 
growing sense of what ought to be. Theories pro or con may hold 
what they will about criticism and reconstruction of capitalistic 
institutions. Those institutions are merely provisionally adopted 
means toward certain incidental ends. So sure as humanity 
remains virile, transition after transition will follow, in experiment 
with modified institutions, until our economic machinery gets into 
stable equilibrium with the implications of human needs. 

The capitalistic ultimatum is that property is property, whether 
it is a hoe or a house or a railroad, a dollar or a thousand dollars or 
a thousand million dollars. The dictum belongs in the “important- 
if-true’’ class. With only the rudiments of objective social analysis, 
one may discover that it is not true. On the contrary, it would 
seem to be axiomatic that in the degree in which the partnership 
of other men besides the proprietor is necessary to make a type of 
capital possible and efficient, corresponding partnership of those 
other men in control of that capital is indicated. This logic is 
making the social transition. Men are applying this analysis and 
making this discovery. The result appears in gathering momentum 
of the movement to retire those accidents of our social order which 
make large sections of capital chiefly pretexts for privilege, and to 
substitute control which shall tend to make capital, from least to 
greatest, a consistent means of human service." 

* Discussion of the ways in which the three types of capital—tool, management, 
and finance—overlap and interlock in particular properties, was excluded from this 
paper by lack of space. 
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FUNCTIONAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONSHIPS AND THE 
WAGE RATE 


PAUL L. VOGT 
Miami University 


Social theory is the outgrowth of the attempt on the part of 
man to discover rules of action in his social environment which 
will aid him in his efforts to direct the course of social progress. 
In his search for these rules he has available two sources, the record 
of past experience and the analysis of the present social organi- 
zation. During the past two centuries social conditions have 
changed so rapidly that the experience of the past loses much of 
its significance and the interpretation of the present is scarcely 
completed before new conditions invalidate the conclusions reached. 
But social theory once accepted by the popular mind persists as 
a basis of social control and thus becomes a source of maladjust- 
ment in social relations. For this reason in many cases the 
attempts of men consciously to direct the course of human prog- 
ress have defeated their own ends. 

One theory, widely accepted among modern economists, which 
must be classed among the results of an earlier environment, is the 
productivity theory of wages. This theory in brief is that in the 
industrial system the tendency is for each producing agent to 
receive from society the equivalent of what it has produced. In 
some standard texts the tendency is manifest to relate productivity 
to the efficiency of the wage earner, and thus to fix upon the indi- 
vidual producer the ultimate responsibility for wages received. 
An excellent statement of this point of view is to be found in 
Professor Seligman’s text on economics: 

Since the ultimate factor of the relation between labor and cost is pro- 
ductive efficiency, the problem of increasing the efficiency of labor is of para- 
mount importance” (Principles of Economics, p. 289). 

Again, in comparing the efficiency of different men and the 
value of their labor, the statement is made: 
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A modern railway president of an industrial trust often receives a salary 
equal to that of several hundred of his workmen, and larger than that of the 
President of the United States. The work may not be as irksome as that of 
the day-laborer, but it may be worth far more to society, because its contri- 
bution to the product is so much greater. The real value of labor depends 
not upon condition of employment, but upon the results of activity” (idid., 
p. 286). 

In another place the author states: 

Labor, therefore, has a value because its services or products have value. 
Labor secures a remuneration because it produces something for which people 
are willing to pay; in other words, wages depend on productivity” (ibid., 
Pp. 417). 

In the first quotation we are told that “efficiency of labor is of 
paramount importance.” In the last two, that value of labor or 
wages depend on productivity or results of activity. The thought 
underlying current economic theory, then, is that the workman 
tends to receive the amount he produces and that he is accord- 
ingly under normal conditions personally responsible for the 
amount he receives. 

This principle became the controlling one at a time when 
mediaeval institutions were being broken by the growth of industry; 
when economic opportunities offered much greater hope to the 
ambitious workman of becoming an independent producer; when 
Adam Smith and the Physiocrats, seeing the advantages of indi- 
vidual initiative, taught freedom of industry and external trade; 
and when later, Ricardo, in full harmony with the industrial con- 
ditions of his time, conceived the ‘‘economic man” with the one 
motive of wealth acquisition in an environment of free competition 
and acting under the impulse of enlightened self-interest. A 
theory of personal responsibility for economic success was the 
logical outgrowth of that transitional period when old bonds were 
breaking and when new standards of social and economic control 
had not yet been formed. It has been developed and perfected 
by later writers in the very midst of movements destined to under- 
mine its utility as a safe principle for the guidance of statesmen. 

The theoretical statement of this idea has its concomitant in 
popular thought well expressed in the following quotation from a 
journal devoted to the advancement of commercial education: 
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Do not be discouraged, young man, because you are poor and unknown 
today. That is no reason why you must always remain so. Many men who 
have obtained positions of the greatest prominence, and who have acquired 
the greatest fortunes, and achieved the greatest victories, began poorer and 
more obscure than you are. Columbus was the son of a weaver and a weaver 
himself; Homer was a farmer’s son; Demosthenes was the son of a cutler; 
Oliver Cromwell was the son of a London brewer; Daniel Defoe was a hostler 
and the son of a butcher; Whitfield was the son of an inn-keeper; Virgil was 
the son of a porter; Horace was the soh of a shopkeeper; Robert Burns was 
a plowman in Ayrshire; Napoleon was the son of a poor Corsican; John 
Jacob Astor once sold apples on the streets of New York; Cincinnatus was 
plowing in his vineyards when the dictatorship of Rome was offered him; 
Elihu Burritt was a blacksmith; Abraham Lincoln was a rail splitter; Ulysses 
S. Grant was a tanner. 

Such are the sentiments that once prevailed and that are still 
passing without question among many. Both the popular thought 
and the scientific statement result from looking at life from the 
point of view of individual advancement and individual responsi- 
bility. That ‘man is the architect of his own fortunes” is the 
popular belief; and the tendency is to hold the individual personally 
responsible for economic failure, and to give credit exclusively to 
the one who achieves success in the accumulation of a fortune. 
Popular thought, as well as economic theory, has lagged behind the 
transition from primitive individual or family economy to modern 
social economy, and the result is that necessary readjustments are 
delayed. 

The above quotations fail to take into account the functional 
nature of the modern social process. The co-ordination represented 
by the industrial system is a co-ordination of services to be rend- 
ered rather than a co-ordination of persons. The individual, of 
course, must render the service, but it is the perfect correlation of 
given services in the system that is sought rather than a corre- 
lation of persons. In this functional relationship there are positions 
of large responsibility offering large opportunities for the production 
of social values. These positions are dependent upon positions 
requiring less effort and offering less opportunity for production. 
Persons are to some extent interchangeable; functions are not. 
The president of an organization may for several days do the work 
of a day-laborer. But if he continues in the latter position he will 
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not long draw the salary of a president. In the lower and in many 
of the higher positions in industrial life functions do not remain 
long unfilled. The person is soon forgotten as the industrial organi- 
zation runs smoothly along, but the function remains and someone 
steps quickly into the vacancy. 

A few illustrations will make clearer the point in mind. The 
United States Census for 1900% shows that in the combined textile 
industries of the United States, there were 44,502 salaried officials, 
clerks, etc., and 1,029,910 wage earners. This represents a total 
of over 23 times as many in the second group as in the first. 
The average annual income of the smaller group per person was 
$1,123.00, while the average income of the larger group was 
only $332.00, or less than one-ninth of the larger. These aver- 
ages show further that many low-paid clerks were employed whose 
wages balanced the high pay of the few managers in the first 
group, and that the wage-earning group must have had a similar 
differentiation of productive employment. The figures for 1890 
show a similar disparity in productive possibilities in the same 
industrial group. Other industries reported show like results. In 
1900 the flour-milling industry had 5,790 of the first class and 
37,073 of the second; slaughtering and meat packing wholesale, 
9,658 of the first class and 64,783 of the second; boot and shoe 
manufactures, 7,843 of the first and 142,922 of the second. These 
figures indicate that the proportion of positions of low possible 
relative productivity in the industrial system is very much larger 
than the positions of high productive possibility. 

This principle of necessary proportion or functional relation 
between positions of low-grade and high-grade productive possi- 
bility may be still further illustrated. During the last few years 
the country has witnessed a period of growing business activity. 
New factories have been built, new railways have been projected, 
new mines opened, new farming projects considered. Each of 
these projects has resulted in the creation of a few positions of large 
responsibility and of large possibilities of production. But the 
creation of these few positions was possible only because they were 
accompanied by many positions involving less demand upon those 
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filling them, and consequently requiring a lower grade of efficiency. 
In a period of industrial expansion many productive enterprises 
are delayed because it is impossible to secure men to fill the large 
number of positions of low productivity created. According to 
investigations of the United States Bureau of Labor (Bulletin 72, 
p. 424), during the seven months ending October, 1906, employers 
of labor made application to one New York agency for 37,058 men, 
32,749 of whom were needed for railroad construction. In response 
to this demand only 3,705 could be sent out. Other agencies 
reported similar difficulty in supplying the demand. For the same 
year one railway reported 41 per cent increase in construction and 
truck gangs, and could have employed 53 per cent more, had the 
laborers been available. Another railway reported 44 per cent 
increase and desired 56 per cent more. This demand did not, 
however, result in a corresponding increase in the wage rate. The 
nature of the work required, when considered in relation to the 
social utility of the product, was such that any large increase in 
the rate would have been impossible. These illustrations may be 
considered too well known to be worth taking account of, but the 
fact remains that the functional relationship which makes these 
differences in wage rates possible has not been adequately con- 
sidered by economists. 

The functional point of view requires a different attitude toward 
many matters of public interest. The significance of vocational 
training and the basis for it are indicated by the understanding of 
functional relationships. Miss Sumner, in her discussion of indus- 
trial education (Adams and Sumner, Labor Problems, p. 458), closes 
with these words: 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the need of the day is for 
greater skill instead of less, and this need will inevitably increase in the future. 
As industry becomes more and more highly specialized and systematically 
organized, the laboring classes must more and more follow the example of the 
professional classes and learn to work before they apply for employment. 
The day of mere muscle in industry has passed and the day of mind, with skill 
of eye and hand, has dawned. 

In this quotation there is a failure to recognize that speciali- 
zation has in many parts of the industrial system brought simpli- 
fication of the process and a consequent lessening of need for long 
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term apprenticeship. The skilled man, trained to do well all the 
parts of the constructive process, gives way to the semi-skilled and 
the unskilled, the machine feeders and the performers of operations 
that require a minimum of skill of eye and hand. It is true that 
in some places greater skill is required, but this requirement affects 
the initiator and the positions of directive responsibility. Scien- 
tific management is accused of taking from the wage earner the 
little need of personal initiative that he once had and used, though 
imperfectly, to some extent. 

Moreover, the functional nature of the productive process 
preciudes the hope of ever equalizing returns of men through the 
education of the masses, unless the productivity theory of wages 
is radically modified. Neither does it offer hope of increasing the 
returns of any particular class without increasing in proportional 
manner the returns of every other group. Four years of college 
research in the history and technique of handling a spade would 
not materially increase the efficiency of the section hand. Pro- 
ductive efficiency can be increased only up to the functional possi- 
bilities of the occupation at which the person is engaged, and from 
the point of view of that particular occupation, any education for 
efficiency greater than this is wasted. The hope of increasing the 
returns of any occupation, beyond the limited amount which 
might result from bringing personal efficiency into harmony with 
functional standards, lies in such an increase in social production 
as will result in a larger return to every agent in the industrial 
system. This would prevent any equalization of return by means 
of universal vocational training. 

This view of the situation also indicates that the social justifi- 
cation for popular industrial education lies not in the possibility 
of raising every workman to the more remunerative positions, such 
as foreman, superintendent, or the skilled positions, but in the 
right of every citizen to be given the opportunity to prepare to 
compete for these positions, and in the value to the state of giving 
potential ability the opportunity of finding its proper place in the 
positions of larger productive possibilities. 

The tendency in many parts of the industrial system toward 
the displacement of the function demanding skilled labor by semi- 
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skilled indicates that common-school education must continue to 
emphasize to a large degree “cultural”’ training. Curricula should 
be modified to include more of those disciplines which give the 
prospective citizen an appreciation of the civic and social life of 
which he is to be a part, and for whose control he is to be respon- 
sible. While industrial training has large possibilities of develop- 
ment at the present time, the most fundamental and permanent 
educational progress will be in other directions. 

The individual point of view of the productivity theory, and the 
social point of view of functional relationships in industry, lead 
to different conclusions as to responsibility for success in the 
acquisition of wealth. The productivity theory holds the indi- 
vidual responsible for his income. The only solution of the problem 
of low wages is to increase efficiency through education. It fails 
to recognize that this method can never eliminate those differences 
in productive possibilities resulting from functional relationships, 
and hence that this method can never do away with those differ- 
ences in income for which the individual is not responsible. Further 
it brings the economists who have been trained in the individual- 
istic theory of an earlier period into opposition to any attempt to 
control the wage system in the interest of those who may be in 
positions of low productivity, or who may be unable to protect 
themselves. To them economic law, as they interpret it, is supreme 
and any policy of statesmen that runs counter to these laws is 
worse than useless. We have the repetition of the experience of 
finding men who should be in the advance of social progress, 
bravely defending the existing or a passing order. 

The functional point of view places the responsibility for differ- 
ences in income where it belongs, upon the division of labor 
resulting from the development of the modern industrial system. 
Social production in which there is a definite relation of parts is 
a fact. If a few places of high productive possibilities depend 
upon the existence of many places of low productive possibility, 
it is a matter for group and not individual responsibility. Human 
beings that must occupy the places of low productivity deserve 
consideration as human beings, and an adjustment of wages to 
meet their reasonable needs is one of the duties devolving upon the 
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group. It is not right to hold the individual responsible for pro- 
ductivity made necessary by conditions inherent in the life of the 
group. Here is to be found a theoretical justification for the 
minimum wage, and for any group control which fixes responsi- 
bility upon the group for any disabilities or inequalities resulting 
from social production. . 

Many of the economists have not learned to approach their 
problems from the social point of view, the point of view which is 
in harmony with present conditions. They still spend a large 
part of their time explaining the phenomena of competition, when 
competition in many parts of the industrial system has given way 
to monopoly and co-operation. They still continue to interpret 
their material in terms of individual psychology when group life 
is the logical starting point. When a point of view in harmony 
with present conditions is attained, popular ideas of success will 
be materially modified; the inadequacy of the productivity theory 
as a basis for state action will be recognized; group responsibility 
for conditions resulting from functional relationships will be sub- 
stituted for ideals of individual responsibility inherited from an 
earlier period; and the needs of human beings as members of a 


group will be provided for, instead of making them suffer as indi- 
viduals because they happen to draw the smaller occupation prizes 
in a system of social production. 
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THE ASSIMILATION OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE 
Ohio State University 


To the descriptive scientist who paints his way through the 
series of race conflicts—through the history-long tragedy of the 
contacts of conqueror and conquered—there comes a certain artistic 
glow as he contemplates the relations of the white man and the 
red man in the United States. If such a scientist were here he 
might delude his academic soul into the belief or hope that learned 
phrase and happy illustration would lull him today into the elysium 
of gentle but pleasing uselessness. But such is not the desire or 
intent of the writer of this paper. The topic in his mind is con- 
crete and involves action. It is summed up in two phrases: (1) the 
obligation of the nation to the Indian, and (2) the obligation of the 
universities in general, and of the sociologists in particular, to 
furnish the scientific basis for the Indian policies of the nation. 

The first thesis scarcely needs comment; we have forced upon 
the Indians the status of wards, and therefore cannot divest our- 
selves of the responsibilities which devolve upon trustees and 
guardians. The second thesis must remain in abeyance until we 
have assurance that there are sociological principles which are 
applicable and of imperative importance. This paper therefore 
rests upon the first thesis of national obligation as one conceded, 
and leads to the second thesis of university obligation as a corollary 
of the general contents of the paper itself. But it cannot be under- 
stood except in relation to these two dominant ideas. 

My topic really is the topic of the Indian problem of today. 
As a nation we are at least ostensibly engaged in the process of 
assimilating the Indian. This is fundamentally a sociological 
problem, but what interest have the sociologists taken in it? It 
may be that limited knowledge or permanent introspection has 
given me a false notion, but you will allow me to say that my voice 
seems to me like the voice of one crying in the wilderness, with 
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almost no response from the ranks of those who should long ago 
have done the great work which would have made my humble 
endeavors unnecessary. 

I want if I can to sum a situation, and to place upon my hearers 
something of the great sense of responsibility and duty which has 
been with me almost constantly for the last ten years. Perhaps 
any one of you could have solved the problem alone in that space 
of time, but I warn you that my weakness or little success will be 
no excuse for your inaction in the future. I trust that the imper- 
ative in my tone may not seem offensive. No one more than I 
realizes the killing pace that is set for the sociologist. But he that 
hath eyes let him see, and he that hath ears let him hear. The 
possibility of salvation for the Indian races lies in the hands of 
those who have vision and hearing. If there be any imperative 
resting upon the sociologist it will not be because I presume to 
pronounce it, but because he both sees and hears and is a sociologist. 

In passing let me say my views are largely wrought out of my 
own experience. My theory has been kammered out on the slow 
anvil of some actual endeavor and of some direct association with 
the people I would serve. Incidentally it might not be amiss to 
suggest that one of the great reasons for direct service on our part 
in the social movements of the world is that we may rectify, if not 
actually create, the splendid body of theory which we are to trans- 
mit to our students. It is very questionable whether theory uncon- 
taminated by endeavor remains good theory. It takes years of 
patience before you can begin to know an Indian and therefore 
before you can begin to get first-hand knowledge of the human unit 
of your problem. 

A well-worn formula tells us that when two races come together 
the fate of the weaker is summed up as extermination, subordi- 
nation, or amalgamation. As a matter of fact history would sug- 
gest a judicious mixture of all three. Nevertheless a fourth object 
has been evident on the part of the conquering Caucasian from the 
days of the first discovery of America. Missionary objects have 
ever been to the front. The missionary believes in assimilation— 
either in time or in eternity. But the efforts of the missionaries 
for three hundred years—shall I say four hundred years ?—have 
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seemed to be the efforts of those who write upon the sands of the 
shore of the sea. The disappearance of the tribes from the days of 
Eliott in Massachusetts to those of Zeisberger in Ohio has con- 
stituted a tragedy which has almost no acknowledged explanation. 
The optimism of Eliott shines today against a background of almost 
complete failure, so far as bringing his Indians into the permanent 
life of the United States is concerned. Zeisberger’s personal expe- 
rience sums up the point I wish to make. On Christmas Day, 1788, 
he wrote in his diary: ‘‘The chief thing which gives us joy and 
courage is this, that the Gospel . . . . is not preached in vain. 
. . . . It opens the hearts and ears of the dead and blind heathen 
and brings them life and feeling.”” His biographer tells us, how- 
ever, in the end that Zeisberger’s life “‘seems a sad one. It was his 
fate to labor among a hopeless race. In his last years he could see 
no lasting monument of his long labor. Even the Indian converts 
immediately about him were a cause of sorrow to him.” Zeis- 
berger’s permanent Indian villages in Ohio have long been for- 
gotten. From the point of view of incorporation into the life of 
the nation Zeisberger’s efforts must be acknowledged a failure. 

We have no time at this point to state or to discuss the reasons 
for this fact; we do not affirm or deny that the fault lay with the 
missionary. It is sufficient to say that, in accordance with the 
general rule, despite the white men’s religion, the red men died 
away in the presence of the white man’s civilization. And yet we 
may say that gradually or rapidly policies of extermination and 
subjugation overrode the efforts of religion. Missionary endeavor 
did not have a free field to prove itself. The soldier and the mer- 
chant rode with the missionary and made themselves not less evi- 
dent to the Indians than did he. 

The ever-growing friction between the races reached its climax 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. The cost in money and 
lives was enormous. Down to 1866 our government had spent 
half a billion of dollars on Indian wars. We killed off Indians at 
a cost of a million dollars apiece. The relative futility of war 
strengthened the hands of the believers in assimilation as opposed 
to extermination, and so we have in Grant’s administration the 


beginning of the “peace policy.” 
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The first Board of Indian Commissioners intrusted with the 
inauguration of this new policy struck the first clear note of govern- 
mental philosophy which we find. Their altruistic devotion and 
their business capacity have long been recognized. Their scientific 
insight, however, will constitute their greatest claim to a place in 
history, when history is correctly written. They believed that 
assimilation was possible, but that it would come about only 
through the living together of the two races. The initial step in 
the upward movement lay in the bestowal of a common language. 
Education then was the keynote, and today it remains the keynote 
of any scientific policy. The salvation of the race and the efficiency 
of any Indian policy are equally dependent upon it. Doubtless 
the board relied a little too strongly upon the power of language, 
but yet it remains substantially true that difference in language 
bars intercourse and mutual understanding, and so preserves both 
the differences in customs and the artificial antipathies which hold 
the races apart. 

The “peace policy” in most of its practical details was built 
up out of many bits of endeavor made during colonial and later 
days, and it was defended and utilized for very utilitarian objects. 
The Secretary of the Interior on this latter point filed his belief 
that it would be ‘‘cheaper to feed every adult Indian now living, 
even to sleepy surfeiting—than it would be to carry on a general 
Indian war for a single year.” Thus as a matter of fact a policy 
of stimulation has all too frequently become a policy of pauper- 
ization. Assimilation has been replaced or supplemented by slow 
extermination. Peace became an object in itself rather than the 
instrument of progress. 

Francis Walker in 1874 declared that the “peace policy,” at 
least in its actual working, was not a policy, but a mere expediency. 
No great constructive advance had been made. He maintained, 
on the contrary, that the act of 1834 which provided for segre- 
gation of Indians and for Indian self-government was the outcome 
of a sound and far-reaching statesmanship.”” The “peace policy”’ 
as supplemented by the congressional resolution ending the recog- 
nition of Indian tribes as nations “‘struck the severest blow that 
remained to be given to the policy of 1834, in that it weakened the 
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already waning power of the chiefs, while yet failing to furnish any 
substitute for their authority.” 

Possibly we may say today that the two great results that 
accrued from the “peace policy” were the ending of Indian wars 
and the new impetus given to Indian education. The next period 
began about 1887. Not until 1876 had the appropriation for edu- 
cation reached $20,000, but in 1886 it passed one million. In 1887 
the Dawes Act marked the new era in its provisions for bringing 
about individual allotments of Indian land and for the admission 
of Indian allottees into citizenship. Along with these movements 
there came a demand for the “vanishing policy,” a phrase which 
was intended to mean that discriminations and privileges peculiar 
to the Indian should as rapidly as possible be done away, and he 
should at the same rate be admitted to full citizenship and equal 
opportunity to share in the economic, legal, and political life of the 
country. Carried to its logical limits the “vanishing policy” goes 
a long ways along the path of assimilation. 

Today with the churches increasingly active, with the govern- 
ment appropriation for education running close to $4,000,000, 
with individualized holdings of land, and with citizenship an 
accompaniment of such holdings, you will tell me that assimilation 
is surely provided for, if not already achieved. I recite these 
things, however, that you may discriminate between the form and 
substance of things. 

Consider with me, if you will, three groups of facts, those of 
blood mixture, of legal status, and of education. We shall then 
have a suggestion, if not a measurement, of the extent to which 
assimilation has gone. 

With regard to blood we shall follow the facts as analyzed by 
Roland B. Dixon, of the Census Bureau. Since 1890 the Indian 
population has increased from 248,000 to 265,000, or about 7 per 
cent. Of the present population Dr. Dixon reports 58.4 per cent 
as full-bloods and 35.2 per cent as mixed bloods, 8.4 per cent being 
unknown as to blood. Doubtless the mixed bloods are more num- 
erous than they will acknowledge, but in any event we may say 
they constitute at least two-fifths of the total Indian population. 
Moreover, mixed marriages are more often fertile, result in a larger 
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number of children per family, and a larger proportion of these 
children survive. Dr. Dixon believes that “unless the tendencies 
now at work undergo a decided change the full-bloods are destined 
to form a decreasing proportion of the total Indian population and 
ultimately to disappear altogether.”’ 

It is probably safe to say that so far as the blood of the race is 
to survive it will survive through amalgamation. But amalga- 
mation is not assimilation. An Indian in the eyes of the law con- 
tinues to be an Indian until the proportion of Indian blood is very 
slight indeed, and his own insistence upon his Indian blood contin- 
ues still longer. From the social point of view the mixture of 
bloods has little significance. The blood that determines the legal 
status and social environment is the blood that tells. Ofttimes the 
mixed blood is farther from, not nearer to, social assimilation than 
is the full-blood. Even the adopted white man is cut off from white 
civilization to a greater or less extent. Law and custom are 
stronger than blood. Complexion, real or imputed, is for the 
Indian a barrier which he scarcely may surmount so long as law 
and custom remain unchanged. But when law and custom are 
satisfactorily changed, the fact of physical amalgamation will 
greatly accelerate the process of real assimilation. 

The legal and political status of the Indian is particularly 
unfortunate. Tens of thousands of Indians have ben allotted. 
Most, but not all, of these are nominally citizens. Custom and 
congressional action have given citizenship to tens of thousands of 
others. For purposes of congressional representation 73 per cent 
of all our Indians are accredited as “taxed’’ Indians. In all the 
United States there are only 71,872 not so taxed. This certainly 
looks like rapid if not complete assimilation, But I beg you to 
look again past the form to the substance. Let me quote my own 
analysis of the situation as given in the Journal of Race Develop- 
ment a year ago: 

There is no necessary connection between taxation and citizenship. The 
Indian may swell the population for the congressional district, he may be 


counted a taxable, and yet be substantially and, apparently, legally, debarred 
from citizenship. No one knows today what the status of the Indian is. 
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Even such facts as we do know present such a diversity of situation in the 
different states that no general statement can be made for like classes in differ- 
ent parts of the country. But this might be condoned if the status of the 
Indian in each state was understood either by him or by the general public. 
Doubtless even congressional enumeration as “taxed” carries an Indian (if 
only he knows he is one of the number so classed) far along the road to 
citizenship; he becomes relatively at least a “potential” citizen. ... . 

So long, however, as we have taxed Indians and non-taxed Indians, citizen 
Indians and non-citizen Indians, independent Indians and Indian wards, and 
so long as we have every sort of combination of these classes, and further, so 
long as we have neither certainty as to classification nor definiteness as to the 
status when named, just so long we shall continue to have a condition of con- 
fusion in Indian affairs intolerable alike to government and Indian. Indians 
of like capability and situation are citizens in Oklahoma and non-citizens in 
New York. Allottees are citizens in Nebraska and non-citizens in Wyoming. 
In many cases in the same state some of the allottees are citizens while others 
are not. 


I know an Indian admitted to practice law before the Supreme 
Court of the United States who was compelled to appear before an 
agent for examination as to his competence to manage his own 
property. That agent later went to the penitentiary for graft. 
Do you wonder that the Indians resent the impossible situation 
and the perpetual humiliation in which they are involved? Do 
you call this assimilation ? 

The situation with regard to education is very similar. The 
expenditures for Indian schools as compared with the general 
Indian budget has increased from one-half of 1 per cent in 1877 to 
26.9 per cent. I believe that this proportion should continue to 
increase. Of the 88,o00 Indian youth, 50,000 or 56.3 per cent are 
today found in some school. Of the children between ten and 
fourteen years of age, 71.4 per cent are in school; 71.2 per cent 
of all Indians can speak some English, and 45.4 per cent can read 
and write to some extent. The ability of the youth to speak Eng- 
lish rises to 84.2 per cent and ability to read and write rises to 
77.2 per cent. 

I consider it a great achievement to have effected so complete 
an introduction to the educational system of our civilization. But 
we must in all honesty recognize that it is for the great mass of 
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Indians merely an introduction. An Indian attorney, now well 
known and prosperous, last year in a public address in Columbus 
gave us a most interesting bit of personal experience when he told 
us what an amazing impression he had of the English language and 
of our civilization after years of attendance upon our government 
schools. It is our rule to require the youth to go to school until 
they are eighteen, and not infrequently they continue in school 
until they are twenty-five or more, and yet the most advanced 
government school is a grammar school. The great mass of the 
children get very much less. No attempt is here made to appraise 
the industrial training given in the Indian schools. My object is 
simply to reveal the inadequacy of the schooling to prepare the 
Indian for successful competition in the world of business affairs 
and for a genuine participation in the thought and aspirations of 
our civilization. Is it any wonder we are afraid to trust an Indian 
with full control of his land and property ? 

Let us stop a moment and summarize. The Indian race is 
fast reducing the purity of its blood, but the Indian blood pre- 
dominates and holds the succeeding generations out of the national 
thought and out of Caucasian social control. No one is free until 
he shares in the thought which controls his social life. ‘The mixed 
blood in custom and tradition is Indian, or raceless, which is worse 
The Indian has no defined status. ‘Taxed, he may or may not be a 
citizen. If taxed, or even if a citizen, he may have few or none of 
the privileges and immunities of a citizen; he may not—ordinarily 
he does not—have the control of his own property. If he is not 
a citizen, he is incompetent to sue or be sued, and is not even a 
competent witness in court. Even whole tribes of Indians, every 
individual of which may be nominally a citizen, have no standing 
in court, and have no right to sue for their claims, even in the 
United States Court of Claims. And in the third place, though 
we spend on an average about $100 per year on every Indian child 
in the government schools, and demand from them not less than 
twelve years, and sometimes hold them far beyond their majority, 
yet the limited few who get an advanced education do not by 
government policy go beyond the eighth grade of our public schools. 
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Now may I state my thesis? The Indians are not assimilated. 

The assimilation of one race into another and surrounding race 
means bringing them into a full share in the life and thought of the 
latter. They must become constituent parts of the nation. They 
must be units of the new society. John S. Mackenzie, in his 
Introduction to Social Philosophy, has stated the point I wish to 
make in these words: 

When a people is conquered and subject to another, it ceases to be a society, 
except in so far as it retains a spiritual life of its own apart from that of its 
conquerors. Yet it does not become an integral part of the victorious people’s 
life until it is able to appropriate to itself the spirit of that life. So long as the 
citizens of the conquered state are merely in the condition of atoms externally 
fitted into a system to which they do not naturally belong, they cannot be 
regarded as parts of the society at all. ‘They are slaves: they are instruments 
of a civilization of which they do not partake. Certainly no more melancholy 
fate can befall a nation than that it should be subjected to another whose life 
is not large enough to absorb its own. But such a subjection cannot be 
regarded as a form of social growth. It is only one of those catastrophies by 
which a society may be destroyed. In so far as there is growth in such a 
case, it is still a growth from within. The conquering society must be able 
to extend its own life outward, so as gradually to absorb the conquered one 
into itself; otherwise the latter cannot be regarded as forming a real part of it 
at all, but at most as an instrument of its life, like cattle and trees. 

I maintain that the Indian has not been incorporated into our 
national life, and cannot be until we radically change a number of 
fundamental things. We must give him a defined status, early 
citizenship and control of his property, adequate education, effi- 
cient government and schools, broad and deep religious training, 
and genuine social recognition. We must give him full rights in 
our society and demand from him complete responsibility. There 
is not time today to put these principles into a concrete program. 
The important thing is to recognize and publish the principles. 

The Indians today, the great mass of them, are still a broken 
and beaten people, scattered and isolated, cowed and disheartened, 
confined and restricted, pauperized and tending to degeneracy. 
They are a people without a country, strangers at home, and with 
no place to which to flee. I know that there are thousands of 
exceptions to these statements, but yet they remain true for the 
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great majority. The greatest injustice we do them is to consider 
them inferior and incapable. The greatest barrier to their restora- 
tion to normality and efficiency lies in their passivity and dis- 
couragement. We have broken the spring of hope and ambition. 
Can it ever be repaired ? 

It is readily to be seen that success will depend upon the accu- 
rate utilization or release both of external forces and of internal 
forces. The white race through government, industry, and religion 
must do its full part, and the red race through initiative and race 
leadership must also do its full part. I cannot make too clear, 
definite, or positive my belief that this problem is an exceedingly 
delicate one, and my belief that failure is inevitable unless just the 
right policies are initiated very soon and carried on and carried 
through on the basis of maximum efficiency. 

The simple test of efficiency for us is, are we giving the Indian 
identical or equal opportunity with ourselves to share in and to 
control the social consciousness, as well as to share in the privileges, 
immunities, duties, and obligations of the members of our national 
social body? This is the only goal worth while in assimilation. 
I grant you that public opinion is very far from this point of view 
and belief. The question for us is, do sociologists agree with it ? 

How shall Congress and the nation believe except they be 
taught ? And who shall teach except those who have set themselves 
apart to study these things? If the body of sociologists could agree 
upon the theory and would express themselves individually and 
collectively, they could exert an immense influence at this par- 
ticular critical moment. The hour is ripe and conditions are pro- 
pitious for a considerable forward step—if only those who can 
speak with authority will speak. They must secure a consistent 
governmental practice, and guide public policy through the formu- 
lation of sound theory and the organization of a wise public opinion. 

Long ago I became convinced that the Indian problem could 
not be solved without the initiative and co-operation of the Indian 
himself. When the government has done all that it can, there still 
remains the stimulation and development of internal forces to be 
effected. Race leadership must be found or the race will fail to 
see the new and better opportunities and will sink to rapid ruin. 
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It used to be said that it would be impossible for Indians to organ- 
ize and to hold together. Personal jealousies would wreck every 
endeavor. But the impossible has been done. For three years 
in succession the Indians have met in national conference, twice 
at the Ohio State University, and this year in the city of Denver. 
The conference has grown to a membership of nearly a thousand 
people, half of them Indians, half of them whites. Indians only 
are active members and do all the voting. They are publishing a 
remarkable quarterly journal, and if properly supported bid fair 
to do a work of great significance. Their Denver platform is of a 
quality which will compel national attention. Out of great sac- 
rifice and labor this new force emerges. Shall we not welcome it 
and give it every possible support ? 

For us, duties divide into those imperative for the moment and 
those which relate to the future. We have our obligations toward 
pending legislation and in the support of the splendid efforts of the 
society of American Indians. 

For the future we must set ourselves the task of continuous 
education of the public that every correct endeavor shall be pro- 
tected and aided to the point where it achieves its proper and logical 
results. All of us can share in this task. But should not some of 
our great universities go farther? Ought there not to be one or 
more endowments created to establish chairs of race development 
with particular reference to the native race of the American con- 
tinent? We have eminent professors who as anthropologists, 
ethnologists, and historians study the Indian of the past. Should 
we not have men who can devote themselves to the problem of the 
Indian as he now is, and to the problem of the means by which he 
may realize his highest possibilities as a citizen and fellow-worker ? 
Such studies should mean vast things, not only for the United 
States, but for the uncounted millions of native Americans in the 
countries to the south of us. The nation and the continent call 
for this great new chair in sociology. Do we not owe this to the 
people we have so largely dispossessed ? 

I close with an appeal for your help in the cause of the Indian. 
However great or smal] you may think that help will be, it may be 
the force which will determine whether the scales shall turn in the 
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direction of wisdom or unwisdom, of salvation or ruin, for the race 
that once ruled the domain from whence comes the wealth and re- 
sources with which we build, through our universities, the civilization 
of the future. With you rests the decision. 
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ASSIMILATION IN THE PHILIPPINES, AS INTERPRETED 
IN TERMS OF ASSIMILATION IN AMERICA 


ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 
University of Minnesota 

Assimilation is psychic, as distinguished from amalgamation 
which is physical and founded on the biological fact resulting in 
miscegenation. So assimilation is intellectual and emotional; 
fundamentally it is emotional. Van Dyke suggests that, as 
assimilation progresses, it produces certain resemblances between 
individuals or ethnic groups, followed by developing likenesses. 
The likenesses become increasingly persistent until at last identity 
results; then and only then is assimilation complete. Only when 
the individuals or ethnic groups are emotionally dead to all their 
varied past, and are all responsive solely to the conditions of the 
present are they an assimilated people. 

On the occasion of the recent Balkan War many thousand 
Greeks from America poured into the Grecian army, while scarcely 
one entered our volunteer army in the recent Spanish-American 
War; the Greeks in America are not yet assimilated. A few years 
ago during the threatening rupture between Norway and Sweden, 
foreign-born Minnesota Swedes sent word to the king of Sweden 
that they would gladly bear arms in defense of their Motherland— 
but they hastened to add that they would as quickly bear arms 
for America, their mother by adoption. The foreign-born Scandi- 
navians in Minnesota are rapidly assimilated. 

Probably the power of assimilation is the most outstanding 
and distinguishing characteristic of American social life of today. 
So accustomed to it are we that at first thought we might take it for 
granted as occurring everywhere and at all times. To do so is to 
proclaim our nearsighted vision. Hon. James Bryce wrote from 
the city of Tiflis, Caucasus, in 1875, Tiflis is 
a human melting-pot, a city of contrasts and mixtures, into which elements 
have been poured from half Europe and Asia, and in which they as yet show no 
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signs of combining. The most interesting thing about it is the city itself, the 
strange mixture of so many races, tongues, religions, customs. Its character 
lies in the fact that it has no character, but ever so many different ones. 
Here all these people live side by side, buying and selling and working for 
hire, yet never coming into any closer union, remaining indifferent to one 
another, with neither love nor hate nor ambition, peaceably obeying a govern- 
ment of strangers who conquered them without resistance and retain them with- 
out effort, and held together by no bond but its existence. Of national life or 
numerical life there is not the first faint glimmer. 


Thirty-five years later Mr. William E. Curtis wrote from Tiflis 


that 
what Mr. Bryce said of Tiflis is equally true today. Perhaps it is even more 
true today than it was then because of the increase of population. 


It is now substantially 850 years since the last extensive ethnic 
flood deluged Great Britain. Yet it is only within the confines 
of England that assimilation has anywhere nearly completed its 
process. Assimilation operates more rapidly than amalgamation 
in England, but outside England, as in Ireland and Scotland, 
assimilation with the English lags far behind its goal. 

In America assimilation did not always characterize our people. 


In the Atlantic coast-wise colonies it was practically unknown. 
When the peoples of the diverse coast-wise groups filtered through 
the mountains westward the earlier individualistic ideas and ideals 
which had repeatedly caused splits in those groups along the coast 
gave way before the dominant interests of the new westward 
movement. Americanisms then began to form the American 


character. 
America possesses an unprecedented ability of assimilation. 


To what condition or conditions is it due? In speaking of assimila- 
tion Miinsterberg says: 

America’s whole success in that direction is determined by its geographical 
and economic situation, but not by its form of government (American Traits, 
p. 187). 

In 1908 Hon. Joaquim Nabuco, ambassador of Brazil to the 
United States, said: 

It is not patriotism that conquers immigration. Through our intercourse 
with you we see what it is that conquers it. You owe your unparalleled suc- 
cess, as an immigration country, first of all to your political spirit..... 
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The American political spirit is a combination of the spirit of individual liberty 
with the spirit of equality. Liberty alone would not convert the immigrant 
into a new citizen..... Equality is a more powerful agent... . . It is 
the progress of your country, the place it has made for itself in the world, that 
helps with national pride the spirit of liberty and equality in winning over to 
you the millions of immigrants who try life in America (The Approach of the 
Two Americas, p. 7). 

The two authors quoted are typical of the many; they disagree 
completely and diametrically as to the cause of American assimila- 
tion. Let us say that each in his positive statement, but not in his 
negative one, is partially correct. Assimilation in America is a 
complex of conditions, among which are the following—numbered 
for the sake of convenience and not to indicate relativity: 

1. Volition on the part of the person to be assimilated.—Practically 
all immigrant aliens who have come to America, except the Chinese 
and Japanese, and some of the southeastern Europeans, especially 
Slavs and Italians, have come to America determined to become 
Americans. They deliberately “burned their bridges [of historic 
and hereditary emotions] behind them.”’ Assimilation of a person 
against his will is probably impossible; assimilation is immeasur- 
ably rapid when one’s chiefest desire is to be considered, at the 
earliest possible moment, a typical citizen of the country of his 
adoption. 

2. The English language as the common means of intercommunica- 
tion—Probably the rapidity with which our spoken language is 
learned by immigrants is, next to assimilation itself, the most 
striking fact of American social life. 

The English spoken language is memorable. Its sledge-hammer 
blows delivered as short Anglo-Saxon words or as longer words 
with stressed syllables of harsh consonantal sounds seem to have 
an advantage all over the world today. One can trade in the 
markets on navigable waters today more easily in the English 
language than in any other. The harsh brutality of the English 
spoken language makes it easy to remember—actually difficult 
to forget. Such a hold does its vigor get on the young, even 
foreign-born, children of our immigrants that their mother-tongue 
becomes a thing despised and to be forgotten. Alexander Francis, 
the Britisher, favorably contrasts the vitality and freshness of the 
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English spoken in America with “the anaemic refinement of 
speech in which Englishmen are apt to take pride.”’ 

The immigrants who learn in the streets or the school the use 
and meaning of such phrases as “play the game,” “buck up,” “‘a 
square deal,”’ ‘‘be a good fellow,” “‘put it over,” etc., are bound to 
have their motives and emotions molded toward the fundamental 
ideal of American democracy—the ideal of an equal opportunity 
for each person to develop himself as far as he has capacity, so long 
as he does not interfere with every other person’s equal right so to 
do. The constant use of fresh, virile language helps to make vigor- 
ous, alert, resourceful citizens of repressed subjects. 

3. Common education—Our compulsory attendance at school 
until the age of fourteen years, and the habit of newspaper reading 
have contributed largely to produce what Bryce says is a higher 
level of general education than exists elsewhere. Couple this con- 
dition with the present-day results of a “free press” and “free 
speech,’’ and an educated public opinion results which becomes 
exhilarating ozone to the low-toned nerves of our immigrants. 
The necessary years in our primary and intermediate schools are 
very important, also, in furnishing the impressionable child with 
practical experiences of fundamental democracy with its individual 
independence and the leveling fact of childhood equality. The 
bully and the snob do not last long in the average primary and inter- 
mediate grades of our public schools; they become democratic, or 
enter private schools. 

4. Common religion.—Americans have had so many things “in 
common,” or, to put it in another way, so very few things not in 
common, that the disadvantages of diverse religions within a single 
nation are difficult to realize. America is essentially Christian, 
and the religionist finds scant cause for belief in serious friction 
even in closest scrutiny of the distant horizon. The protracted 
and deadly wars and persecutions of Europe within the so-called 
Christian faiths and between Christianity and Mohammedanism 
help us to see more clearly the assimilating factor of our common 
Christianity. There are lines of religious cleavage in America, 
to be sure, but the fundamental ideal of democracy is fast becom- 
ing at home in the sphere of religious belief, practice, and life, as 
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it is in the sphere of business, government, social intercourse, and 
education. 

5. Common attainable aspirations—With the exception of 
relatively small numbers of persons who come to America to escape 
political or religious pressure, our immigrants at all times belong 
to the class which with high hope and great courage come, after 
years of hard sacrifice, to seek an expectant fortune. America is 
still el Dorado for most immigrants. Very few among them do 
not rise in the social scale after coming to America—very few fail 
to find a “fortune,”’ that is, it is common for our immigrants to 
have aspirations which are reasonably attainable. Success in one’s 
undertaking engenders loyalty to the cause. Successful immigrants 
are loyal American boosters. 

6. Citizenship.—I used to think the ballot should not be given 
to any person not born in the United States. I now believe one 
of the most important causes of America’s success in assimilating 
her vast numbers of immigrants is citizenship with its duties and 
privileges. Every man knows that in time he may become a part 
of that young, successful nation to which he has come. And 
though voters are herded in places at times, an immigrant citizen 
or prospective citizen is much more likely to be alert and responsive 
to American conditions than an alien would be in the country he 
had adopted but which would not reciprocate. Undoubtedly our 
immigrants somewhat modify Americanisms; undoubtedly, also, 
our potent Americanisms assimilate almost completely our immi- 
grants as citizens. Just what the percentage of gain in assimila- 
tion is when our immigrants become citizens over what it would be 
if they remained aliens is, of course, only conjectural. But, in 
spite of the evils of herded voters, I do not favor making citizenship 
more difficult to secure than now. A horse bought on trial is 
generally criticized and his ‘“‘good points” often minimized; a 
horse bought outright is defended, and his weaknesses, though 
discovered, are often minimized or cured. It makes a great deal 
of difference in the loyalty of most men whether a horse or a 
country ‘‘belongs.”’ 

7. Physical and human environment.—There is no question 
about the tonic effect of American climate. The sudden drops in 
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temperature over most of the area of the United States produce in a 
wholesale way the therapeutic effect frequently sought and artifici- 
ally induced at the instance of physicians for certain individuals who 
need “‘toning up.’’ Americans are usually enthusiastic about the 
climate of their vicinity, whether they live in Washington, D.C., 
with its hot humid blanket of summer; or in Arizona with its 
summer days registering 120° in the shade; or in the interior 
valleys of California with their dripping and penetrating land- 
fogs in winter; or in Dakota with its blinding, often fatal, blizzards. 
In all those areas there are compensating conditions. American 
climate lacks deadening monotony. It has the quickening spice 
of variety. 

The climate of America, and the magical resources of her vast 
domain, are irresistible in producing a new type of man. He is 
recognized the world over. He is restless, tense, vigorous, resource- 
ful, confident, courageous, ready, and generous, with the habit of 
success. 

It would be possible, probably, to exaggerate the influence of 
ethnic groups in America in the assimilation of our immigrants and 
yet not exaggerate the social influence. However, I wish to speak 
briefly of the ethnic group. George Burton Adams called attention 
to this matter as early as 1897. He said: 

It is probable that the larger part of those [immigrants] who appear in our 
census reports as of foreign parentage are foreign in no proper sense. They 
are an important part of our Americanizing force. As we know by daily obser- 
vation, the Americanized foreigner is a powerful aid to us in assimilating the 
recent foreigner (Civilization during the Middle Ages, p. 30). 

Immigrants most commonly find homes in the vicinity of their 
friends and relatives who have preceded them to America. There 
the process of transformation—the ruthless slaying of the past and 
the careful implanting and nurture of the present—is the absorbing 
interest. This making of Americans often reaches prospective 
immigrants in their old homes. A foreign-born Minnesota woman 
wrote her friend who was about to migrate from Europe to America, 
“Buy yourself a hat in New York. Don’t you dare get off the 
train in Minneapolis with a shawl over your head.” So the effort 
is often made by our immigrants at once to resemble the Americans 


among whom they are to live. 
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The chief factors of assimilation in America have been named. 
They are: environment, citizenship, aspirations, religion, English 
language, and volition. What is meant by assimilation in the 
Philippine Islands? Does it mean assimilation of the Filipinos by 
Americans in the Islands, or does it mezn the making of a homo- 
geneous Philippine people out of the diverse ethnic and cultural 
groups now there? 

I start with the assumption that knowledge of the two factors, 
environment and volition, is sufficient to convince one that the 
handful of Americans in the Philippines can never, against the 
Filipino’s will, make typical Americans of the Filipinos living in 
the Philippine Islands. Today it is known that the environment 
in time perfects its own type of man. The American has intro- 
duced into the Philippines many new artificial environmental con- 
ditions, but the permanent factor of natural environment will 
eventually override all artificial environment which is not perma- 
nent. Since the Philippine Archipelago lies entirely within the 
tropics, and, since 7,000,000 of the 8,000,000 Filipinos live in the 
tropical lowlands (rather than in the more temperate highlands), 
it will not be possible for the Filipinos to come under the influence 
of such stimulating temperate-zone environment as exists in the 
United States. The Filipinos must remain a tropical people. 

The phrase, ‘‘ Assimilation in the Philippines,” must mean the 
making of a homogeneous people out of the diverse groups in the 
Archipelago. I shall consider the making of that people under the 
influence of the artificial environment introduced by the American. 

In the Philippines today under the influence of Americanisms are 
found beginning to operate the same factors that so dominantly 
operate in American assimilation. With no attempt to focus 
attention solely on the seven factors of assimilation named above 
I shall present the important conditions making for assimilation in 
the Philippines and present them under the same headings. 

1. Volition —It is impossible to know the exact desire of the 
people in the Philippines toward the adoption of Americanisms, 
though there is little reason to doubt the statement that an over- 
whelming vote against the American would be cast if the question 
was one of continued occupation of the Islands by America. 
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That the readers may have clearly in mind the peoples of the 
Archipelago, they will be presented briefly under this section, and 
characterized in terms of volition. There are about 8,000,000 
natives in the Archipelago. They are divided into four distinct 
culture groups. First, the 7,000,000 christianized people, composed 
of eight dialect groups’ (commonly called tribes). These groups 
occupy solely the coastal lowlands, except the Cagayan group whose 
home is from the coast of Northern Luzon far up the Cayagan 
River. All, except the Visayan group, live in the island of Luzon; 
all, except the Tagalog group which centers about Manila, may 
roughly be located by provinces which share their names. The 
Visayan peoples occupy the central islands lying between the two 
large islands of Luzon on the north and Mindanao on the south. 

These various groups, christianized by the Spaniards, are in 
numbers, culture, and importance the Filipinos par excellence. 
They had no common desire toward the Spaniard expressed in 
common concerted action, though the various local insurrections 
proclaim that most of the groups felt and resented the pressure of 
Spanish treatment. The Archipelago was discovered by Magellan 
in 1521. Spanish domination really began in 1571. The following 
insurrections have been recorded against Spain: 1588, 1591-92, 
1649, 1660, 1750-1827 by Visayans in Bohol, 1762-63 by three 
separate groups independently, 1823, 1841, 1872, 1896-98. This 
last insurrection was the one in operation at the time Dewey 
destroyed the Spanish fleet, May 1, 1898. It was a Tagalog 
insurrection, and the Tagalog people believed that the American 
navy and army helped them throw off the Spanish oppression so they 
might be independent. When they discovered that the American 
was going to remain there occurred the most serious insurrection 
in Philippine history—the one begun against America February 4, 
1899, and ending April 20, 1902. Within the next year began the 
very stubborn insurrection of the Visayan people of Samar and 
Leyte which continued for some three years. 

All these insurrections were of the nature of defense, none were 
aggressively offensive. Not one of the insurrections was sup- 

Christianized groups: Bikol, Cagayan or Ibanag, Ilokano, Pampanga, Pangasa- 
nan, Tagalog, Visayan or Bisayan, and Zambal. Besides these eight there are three 
small interior towns of Gaddan people in Central Luzon—perhaps 5,000 persons. 
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ported by even all of the people of a single dialect group—to say 
nothing of all the people of two or more of the eight christianized 
groups uniting against Spain or America at the same time. In 1809 
the Napoleonic crisis in Spain caused her to grant the Filipinos 
the right of two deputies to the cortes. In 1812 Spain proclaimed 
a new constitution, and this allowed the Filipinos to send about 40 
deputies; only three or four were usually sent however. In 1814 
the constitution was revoked—even this did not awaken united 
opposition in the Philippines. The Ilokanos of Ilokos Norte at 
once revolted, but they were all. Each insurrection, however, may 
truly be said to have been the result of a determined effort on the 
part of some local group to resist a common pressure, but at no 
time was there an expression of the consciousness of common 
interest or of the value of concerted action. 

The second large culture group is the “Moro.” These people 
are the five Mohammedan tribes’ which occupy all the coastal area 
of Southern and Western Mindanao, and all the other islands of 
the Archipelago to the southwest including the southern coast of 
Palawan. They were never conquered by the Spaniards, and are 
breaking out against the Americans a number of times each year 
now. In their historic scourges over the Visayan Islands and even 
to the northern coast of Luzon villages from two or more of the 
five tribes sometimes united, though co-operation among all the 
tribes never occurred, nor did all the people of even a single tribe 
appear ever to have joined in such an expedition. The Moros were 
fast conquering the Archipelago when the Spaniards established 
themselves in Manila in 1571—Manila itself being in their hands. 
I do not know a man who is intimately acquainted with the Moros 
who ‘believes the living adults will ever be assimilated by the 
American or christianized Filipino ideals. 

If America was ever justified in closing her doors against an 
alien people, she is justified in closing the Philippine Islands 
against the Arab, because it was he who, as a trader, brought 
Mohammedanism to the five pagan tribes now Mohammedanized, 
and it is still the straggling Arab who brings it and keeps it alive in 
the Archipelago. With no more Mohammedanism introduced, 

* The Moro peoples are: Lanao, Magindanao, Samal, Sulu, and Yakan. They 
number about 300,000 persons. 
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with the present generation dead, there is good reason to believe 
that the cause of the unabated fierce enmity of the Moros toward 
all other peoples in the Philippines would soon cease. So long as 
Mohammedanism continues assimilation will be impossible, because 
the Mohammedan will not be assimilated with the Christian. 

The third group is the pagan Malayan. These people are 
brothers of the Moros who were pagans Mohammedanized, and 
brothers of the christianized groups who were pagans brought under 
the influence of Spain. They number about 700,000 persons in a 
score of tribes occupying all of Mindanao, except the coastal areas 
held by the Moros, and occupying the greater part of Northern 
Luzon. They are also found in most of Palawan and Mindoro, 
and in the mountainous interiors of many other islands where the 
Spaniards did not reach them. 

Among many of these peoples I believe an overwhelming vote 
in favor of American control as against christianized Filipino, and, 
certainly, against Moro control would be cast if such a vote were 
taken. This is the view of many men who know them well. It 
must be said that so far the treatment of natives of the Philippines 
by other natives of a higher grade of culture has not been benevo- 
lent. And the pagans of Northern Luzon remember well the 
treatment they received at the hands of the imsurrectos (mainly 
Tagalog people, under Aguinaldo) who passed through their coun- 
try in 1900-1901. The fairest treatment, their greatest peace, and 
prosperity they have had under American control. So far as they 
know what Americanisms mean, it is believed they would wish 
them to be developed. I have no knowledge that they desire assimi- 
lation with the christianized culture of their kin. They have 
always resisted it, and the christianized groups had a wholesome 
fear and deferential respect for the pagan hillman. The develop- 
ment of Americanisms among these pagans, which is going on 
rapidly now, will draw them and the christianized Filipinos together 
by virtue of cultural similarities. 

The fourth group is the Negrito. These people are a remnant 
of aborigines numbering some 25,000, who have not culture enough 
to possess clear or persistent desires toward assimilation with any 
other culture. They must be ignored in this discussion. 
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Besides these four groups of Filipinos there are Chinese, prob- 
ably less than 100,000, and Japanese, probably some less than 
200,000, all of whom will need to be reckoned with in the making 
of a united people in the Philippines. What the Japanese desire no 
man can say—at least no man can believe all that is said. As to the 
Chinese, it does not much matter what they themselves desire; 
but what their descendants desire will go far toward answering 
the whole question of the Filipino’s volition toward assimilation, 
because they are the Filipinos. To be specific: During the latter 
days of my residence in the Islands in 1905 Governor-General 
Wright one day told me that he had recently personally received 
from one of the most distinguished Filipinos of the time, and a 
member of the Insular Civil Commission, the statement ‘that 
there was not a single prominent and dominant family among the 
christianized Filipinos which did not possess Chinese blood.” 
The voice and the will of the Filipinos today is the voice and the 
will of these brainy, industrious, rapidly developing men whose 
judgment in time the world is bound to respect. Today I do not 
believe the wisest among them are in a position to agree on a 
reasonably permanent desire in the present problem. 

2. English language.—First it should be noted that though the 
groups of people christianized by the Spaniards were all Malayan, 
yet the dialects of the eight groups were so different that inter- 
communication was next to impossible. In 1590 a council of Friars 
decided to teach each dialect group of natives to read and write its 
own dialect instead of Spanish—thus intensifying the dialect differ- 
ences. During the governorship of Anda (1770-76), a royal decree 
was issued that Spanish should be taught the Filipinos instead of 
their own dialects. In spite of that fact it was said that only 5 
per cent of the Filipinos could read or write Spanish at the time of 
American occupation. A Manila experience may serve to illus- 
trate this lack of a common means of intercommunication. One 
evening in 1903 I was riding my horse in company with Judge 
D. R. Williams in the eastern outskirts of Manila when we came 
upon a large crowd of people in the street watching a man put a 
struggling woman into a covered caretilla. He bundled her over 
the tail-board, climbed in after her while the driver of the cart 
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whipped up the horse, and they disappeared in the dusk down the 
road. We tried for some time to learn the cause of the, to us, 
unique spectacle, but no one in the crowd could understand either 
my “‘pidgeon-Spanish”’ or the Judge’s Castilian. At last someone 
brought up a crippled old man who couid talk with us; he had 
been many years a house servant in a Spanish family. Through 
him we learned that “some man was stealing a woman”—that 
was all! This was in the outskirts of Manila, the capital of the 
Archipelago where Spanish influence was at its highest and where 
it had existed since 1571. 

Today the English language has been acquired so extensively 
by means of the primary schools which exists in all provinces, and 
by high schools, normal schools, and trade schools that in June, 1910, 
the University of the Philippines was opened to take care of the 
numbers of English-speaking students who demanded a college 
training. In 1912 the Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs said 
that at least 3,000,000 Filipinos have had instruction in English 
in the public schools of the Philippines. There are now in the 
neighborhood of 700,000 pupils enrolled annually in these schools. 
This number is about one-third of the population of school age. 

The English language has gone more widely over the Islands, 
however, than simply within the schoolroom. That English words 
are quickly ingrafted into the Filipino’s vocabulary was forced 
home upon the American in the Islands during early days of Ameri- 
can occupation. Several times we found a few words of the 
American brand of profanity to be the only English spoken by 
Filipinos. The use of such memorable English was at times naive 
and startling. I shall not forget the surprise I experienced on a 
beautiful October morning in 1902 when, getting an early start on a 
hike in the Upper Cagayan Valley, I met a smiling Cagayan belle 
whose trail crossed mine on stones over a shallow stream. She 
came gliding barefoot down the stony bank balancing a load of 
fruit on her head; and in her “best” English, as a sincere salutation, 
greeted me with the most cheery and pleasant-voiced American 
profanity I have ever heard. 

Today one may go everywhere in the Archipelago among the 
7,000,000 christianized Filipinos and find fifty or more natives in 
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each province familiar with high-school English, and on every 
hand there are children talking English on the streets. The Eng- 
lish language is a common means of communication between the 
diverse dialect groups in the Islands such as the Spanish language 
had not become after more than 350 years of occupation, and such 
as the different Filipino dialects could not become. The govern- 
ment official last quoted said on this matter in 1912: “The hope of 
developing any real idea of nationality among the Filipino peoples 
of the future lies more probably in the spread of a common language 
than in any other one thing, and English offers the only hope to 
be raised in this respect.” English, then, will be an important 
assimilating factor in the Philippine Islands, provided its growth 
continues as at present for a couple of generations more. Since 
January 1, 1913, English has been the official language even of the 
courts of the Archipelago. 

3. Common education.—During the Spanish régime the chris- 
tianized Filipinos were well taught in school, social life, and by 
example that physical work was undignified. The ideal and 
ambition of the youth of Manila during the first six or eight years 
of American occupation was to learn enough English so he could 
use a pen in a government office, wear pointed patent-leather 
American shoes, a black oven of a derby hat, clothing of American 
cut, and be considered an elegante, a Spanish dude. 

Probably the most important fact developed by American edu- 
cation in the Islands is that the above view of life is false for a 
modern developing nation. Even the acquisition of the English 
language is probably of secondary importance to the development 
of moral fiber, physical strength, and general toning up in health and 
manhood through a man’s earnest effort to earn his bread in the 
sweat of his brow—and to be proud of the sweat as well as of the 
abundant bread. 

When the native teacher was first started in the American public 
schools it was the common thing for a servant to follow the dapper 
young teacher from his home to the school in order to carry his 
master’s book. It was almost impossible to get young men to 
enter the first school of telegraphy established by the Ameri- 
cans. The Trades School languished for a long time because 
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no one wanted to learn to work. Now these things have greatly 
changed. 

Every boy and girl in every primary school throughout the Philippines 
spends a considerable portion of each school day in work with his hands. In 
every manual exercise he is engaged in making some article of real value, either 
for use or ornament in his own home, or for sale A half-finished article, 
or a poorly finished article, is not acceptable; the work must be well done, 
completely done, and done to a definite purpose In every case the 
lessons of patience, perseverence, and honest work are drilled into the fiber of 
the child’s mind until they become essential features of character. 


Thus wrote Frank R. White, the late director of education, in 1911. 
Of another aspect of the education Mr. White wrote the same year 


as follows: 


The model young man of earlier days was spotlessly clad; his occupations 
were sedentary, calling for no physical exertion and permitting of no soiling of 
linen or rumpling of personal composure. For physical exercise, it was proper 
to march seriously in school processions and take the evening air; and how 
much more rigidiy were the standards of outward propriety enforced with re- 
spect to the young woman of the country! But now this new spirit of ath- 
letic interest has swept in upon the boys and girls with a force that is actually 
revolutionary, and with it come new standards, new ideals of conduct, and, what 
ts far more important, new ideals of character. These sports put red blood into the 
veins, new energy into body and mind, and establish new ideas of life’s purpose 
and value. For what boy can be satisfied with a dawdling, idle, careless, pur- 
poseless existence, if, for even a season or two, he has experienced the stirring 
discipline of public censure and public applause in hard athletic battles? 
Application, perseverance, and fair play may be words unfamiliar to such a 
boy, but he has learned the lessons which they represent and they will stay 
with him longer than any maxim learned from a book. 


Today a common education is under way which will not only 
tend to add strong muscle, clear brain, and sterling character to 
the Filipino, but will produce abundantly the economic resources 
of life, enabling the people to satisfy an ever-increasing number of 
wants. Thus is being laid the foundation for a general rise in 
social status, a knowledge that culture is based on material pros- 
perity and well-being, and an ambition in all men for an individually 
larger part in the common interests of the Islands. 

Filipinos used to say that the Philippines contained a class of 
citizens which knew how to govern, and a class which knew how to 
obey. I believe history belies both statements. The new common 
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education in time will tend to produce a Filipino people which 
knows how to govern itself and how to obey its own laws. Then 
and only then will they be approaching assimilation. 

4. Common religion.—There is no reason to doubt the statement 
that Christianity introduced by the Jesuits and the several orders 
of Friars was the most important assimilation factor in the Philip- 
. pines in pre-American times. It operated in two ways. It brought 

a common economic culture to a remarkably uniform level among 
the eight dialect groups it converted from paganism. And, in its 
later harshness, as expressed by various religious orders, it assisted 
greatly in uniting the people against the church; several of the 
insurrections against Spain were really insurrections against the 
strangle-hold of the church. 

Christianity still operates as an assimilating factor, and it is 
more important than before. The church orders which had so 
often been distrusted, and had irritated so many of the Filipinos, 
are gone forever, and an American archbishop is at the head of the 
Roman Catholic church. American Protestants are working among 
the christianized and pagan groups, and they have wisely divided 
the field, except urban residence centers of Americans, among the 
several different denominations—thus largely avoiding the prob- 
able confusion of the people. Paganism will not be more than a 
temporary check to the otherwise successful operation of Christian- 
ity as an assimilation factor. Mohammedanism apparently will 
be a permanent check; it is believed that Mohammedanism will 
be an unassimilable religion. A solution of the difficulty has been 
previously suggested. 

5. Common attainable aspirations—The most common aspira- 
tion in the Philippines now is for knowledge of the English language. 
Chinese, Japanese, pagan, Mohammedan, and christianized 
Filipinos eagerly strive to learn the language. This aspiration 
will be attainable for the youth as soon as sufficient revenue is 
available so that the remaining two-thirds of the children may be 
given instruction. It seems a reasonable and attainable aspiration. 
The next most common aspiration is that, shared probably by all 
christianized Filipinos, of an ever-increasing participation in the 
governmental control of the Archipelago. This aspiration is being 
attained in a magically short time; the frequent fear that it is too 
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short will probably be retained by the world until lapse of time 
proves, if it does so prove, that stages of culture may now and then 
be taken as a hurdle. The next most common aspiration is prob- 
ably that for a Philippine protectorate under the United States; 
and the next, probably, is that for an out-and-out national inde- 
pendence. These two are not shared by all christianized peoples, 
and their corollary, that of a nation composed of all the diverse 
groups in the Archipelago, is not shared by Moros or pagans. 

All these aspirations will assist the assimilation process just 
so far as they are shared by the diverse peoples. 

6. Citizenship.—It should be clear by this time that the peoples 
of the Philippines are not of homogeneous culture. In this section 
attention will be placed upon the two classes of christianized Fili- 
pinos as they existed at the time of American occupation. Those 
classes should be defined not as “‘ the class which knew how to govern 
and the class which knew how to obey,” but as the class with wealth 
and superior culture, with Chinese and often European blood, which, 
because of its innate superiority, aspired to make itself the govern- 
ing body of the Archipelago; and the other class, composed of some 
95 per cent of the christianized people, which naturally took leader- 
ship from its superiors, and was so uncultured that it could not 
compete in any way except in numbers with those same superiors. 

That the desired freedom from Spanish control would have 
brought any further duties and privileges of citizenship to this 
second class of Filipinos no one who has lived in the Philippines 
believes. The withdrawal of Spain from the Islands would have 
meant no shifting or lightening of the burden from the second class, 
but only a change of the masters who would place the burden. 
That the leaders of the last insurrection against Spain desired simply 
to make such a change of masters, that, at the time, the con- 
ception they had of citizenship was still mediaeval—a copy of 
Spanish Middle-Ages method—is seen in the following entry in the 
diary of Aguinaldo’s physician made only one week before the 
capture of that leader: 

After supper the honorable President [Aguinaldo] in conversation with 


B., V., and Lieutenant Carasco, told them that as soon as independence of 
the country was declared he would give each one of them an amount of land 
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equal to what he himself will take for the future of his own family, that is, he 
will give each one of the three gentlemen 13,500 acres of land as a recompense 
for their work. 

Thus did the freebooters divide spoils among their henchmen; the 
acres of modern nations belong to the citizens, not to the “ Presi- 
dent.” 

In my judgment the work of assimilation in the Philippines will 
be slowest right here. Because of the relative fewness of the pagans, 
Moros, Negritos, Chinese, and Japanese, let us ignore them in 
this section—though the actual political problem cannot be solved 
by such a simple way of elimination. There are left the two classes, 
the superior and natural leaders, and the natural followers. Those 
leaders have an inherited superiority which has been enhanced 
by culture. Some of those leaders (what percentage I make no 
pretense of even guessing) know that national prosperity cannot 
endure in competition with modern nations unless the majority 
of the people have, as individuals, an intelligent conception of their 
privileges, responsibilities, and duties as members of that nation. 
Some of those leaders have no such conception; they may never have 
it—natural aristocrats exist in all cultures, as do natural democrats. 

There is the other class, the majority class; they are the prob- 
lem. They must be educated away from more than 350 years of 
quasi-peonage, must be taught to speak, and to reason, and to 
demand and get their rights as citizens among those who have been 
so long their superiors. More than that, they must learn the 
hard lesson that rights entail duties and responsibilities. While 
making all this development they must get economic independence 
due to individual training and honest efficient toil. To accomplish 
all this against their natural inertia of race, and the inertia of social 
and physical environment is not a task that can be completed by the 
year 1921, or, it seems to some well-informed and not altogether 
vicious Americans, not within less than the lifetime of two genera- 
tions of men developing under favorable conditions. 

7. Physical and human environment.—The Philippine Archi- 
pelago stretches for fifteen degrees through the tropics, and though 
there are about 3,000 islands, they are all geographically, climati- 
cally, culturally, and ethnically more interrelated than any of them 
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are to any other land areas. The physical environment should 
make for assimilation. 

However, history has not recorded a case of a tropical people 
with a tropical environment such as the christianized Filipinos 
live in that of its own initiative has attained a relatively high level 
of culture. Such culture must have a foundation of material 
well-being which is maintained by perpetual toil by a majority of 
the people. Probably the chief reason for this backwardness is 
because people naturally do not long work hard in such an environ- 
ment. Again, no stable democratic government has flourished in 
such a tropical environment, to say nothing of such a government 
having originated there. Perhaps the chief reason is found in the 
fact that only as conditions favor the majority of the people will the 
naturally superior few relinquish their grip on authority over the 
many. ‘Tropical conditions seem never to favor the majority of a 
people, but only the most gifted few. 

It seems natural, then, to expect that tendencies toward democ- 
racy, if found in lowland tropics, are due to alien introduction, and 
that they would flourish only under artificially induced conditions. 
In other words, though one might not be surprised to find a low- 
land tropical people assimilated enough to attempt to throw off 
a foreign yoke, he would not, in the present world-stage of the 
development of popular government, expect such a people to initiate 
and perpetuate a stable democracy. 

The problem of assimilation in the Philippines, so far as the 
human environment is concerned, is practically nil. All the Fili- 
pinos, except a few thousand Negritos, are Malayan. There are 
the Japanese and the Chinese, but the latter with few exceptions 
marry Filipino wives and raise Filipino children. So that the 
only true aliens there are the Japanese, who may or may not 
amalgamate, and the few thousand Americans and Europeans whose 
future in the Archipelago is hemmed closely about the laws deliber- 
ately made by the Americans to preserve “the Philippines for the 
Filipinos.”” Everything ethnically should favor assimilation. The 
human hindrances are cultural; they are largely religious and 
governmental. 
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CONCLUSION 


Continued assimilation in the Philippines is problematic. I 
see no reason for believing that assimilation in the Philippines 
would carry far if the implanting of Americanisms there should 
now cease. That they would cease today upon the withdrawal of 
America, even under guaranty of Philippine national independence 
by the powers or the establishment of an ordinary protectorate 
by the United States, is evident to those who know the present 
status of cultural conditions in the Archipelago. There is naturally 
little unanimity in matters of volition, language, education, 
aspirations, religion, or in equipment for citizenship. There is 
very uniform natural and ethnic environment, but these alone 
cannot, as has been proved by the past, overcome the cultural 
conditions that are now quite natural to the several groups of 
people. 

I do see reason for believing that continuation of the American 
policy in the Philippines for at least two generations more will 
result in a marked degree of assimilation. As has been said, the 
natural and ethnic environment is favorable. The English lan- 
guage by that time would have furnished a well-nigh universal 
means of oral and written intercommunication. A relatively high 
level of education would have become common, carrying with it, 
not simply facts of modern culture, but a developing economic 
sense and ideals of physical, mental, and moral health—all of 
which would greatly raise the social level of the majority of the 
people. The religious differences would not be greater than now, 
and they could be minimized. A people so developing would have, 
on the one hand, ever loftier aspirations for one another, and, on 
the other hand, an ever fuller expression of citizenship as those 
aspirations were realized. If a young and fecund people, such as 
the Filipinos most certainly are, is given sufficient tutelage in the 
fundamental principles of democracy, I see no reason to doubt that 
it can profit by it. Further, I see no reason to question that after 
such tutelage the factors of assimilation will have so far operated 
that the Filipinos can long maintain a level of individual attain- 
ment and a status of social justice that will greatly enrich humanity. 
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THE PLAYGROUND SURVEY 


HENRY S. CURTIS 
Olivet, Michigan 


Before a doctor can treat his patient he must diagnose the case. 
Before a tailor can make a suit of clothes, he must measure his 
customer. It seems reasonably evident likewise that, if a play 
system is to be made to fit the actual needs of a city, it must be 
built upon a study of the city’s needs. A system that is less than 
this cannot be better than a custom-made suit at best, and is often 
no more appropriate than the dress of a five-year-old girl would be 
for a boy of twelve. 

If a tailor is to make a suit of clothes there are certain definite 
measurements which he takes, because he has found these dimen- 
sions are essential in order that he may produce a fit. In recreation 
surveys, no such definite and fixed measurements have yet been 
reached. Different authorities will not agree entirely as to what it 
is desirable to know about a city before the playground system is 
cut out. Different people also differ very much in their ideas as to 
how much time it is worth while to spend on making such a survey, 
and some are of the opinion that they already know all that is neces- 
sary about the city in order to plan for its recreation. But it would 
certainly be a moderate statement to say that the tailor could cut 
out a suit of clothes quite as well by looking at his customer, as to 
say that any man, however familiar, could plan an appropriate play 
system for any city, without first making a study of the conditions 
that the playgrounds must satisfy. 


THE SURVEY A NEW BUSINESS AND SOCIAL METHOD 


Ever since the Pittsburgh Survey was made by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, it has been the accepted doctrine that every large 
undertaking should be preceded by a careful study of the conditions. 
There is now a Bureau of Surveys under the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion that will undertake any sort of a social investigation in any 
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city. The Men-in-Religion Movement instituted a survey, very 
superficial to be sure, as the base of its campaign in each city. The 
various vice commissions in the different cities nearly always base 
their recommendations on a rather careful study of their problem. 
Since the study of Gulick and Ayers in New York, the educational 
survey has been the proper thing. The Y.M.C.A. is conducting a 
rural survey in most cases before the location of its county secre- 
taries. The agricultural colleges are attempting to carry on agri- 
cultural surveys in all the states, and, in general, the survey may be 
said to be the orthodox beginning of any well-considered project. 
Stated in its simplest terms, it is an attempt to find out what the 
problem is before its solution is undertaken. As such it is a require- 
ment of the commonest of common sense. The first recreation 
survey made in this country was, I believe, made by me in Wash- 
ington, for the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
but since that time such surveys have been undertaken in a number 
of cities. The play movement is usually begun by private indi- 
viduals with a very limited amount of money to spend. They do 
not expect to carry through the enterprise, but to start it, and then 
turn it over tothe city. Under the circumstances, local associations 
usually do not feel that they can spend much time or money on a 
preliminary survey. 


WHAT THE SURVEY SHOULD DISCOVER 


There are at least four things that every careful playground 
survey should seek to discover. They are the number and ages of 
the children, the present activities of the children in their leisure 
time, and the effects of these activities as shown in their physical 
and social development, the present play facilities, and the possible 
sites that might be secured in acquiring a system of recreation 
grounds. In securing the numbers and ages of the children, the 
school registration, or, better, the school census, serves as a fairly 
satisfactory guide. The present activities of the children and young 
people will have to be a matter of personal study, and for the 
effects of these conditions, physical tests and the records of the 
juvenile court may be taken. The present recreation facilities 
and the facilities that might be secured will have to be a matter 
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for personal study. Different people would be likely to disagree as 
to just how far it is desirable to go in the investigation of the details 
of each of these items, but there would be little disagreement that 
the survey should include them at least. 


THE AGES OF THE CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Before a play system can be wisely planned, it is necessary to 
know not only how many children it is to accommodate, but also 
what the approximate ages of these children are; as entirely differ- 
ent facilities will need to be provided for the young men and women 
from those furnished to the small children, and the working boys 
and girls will have to be provided for at night. As has been said, 
the school census, which records every person in the city under 
twenty-one, serves as a fairly good guide, both to the number of 
children in any section and to their ages. 

It may be supposed that the proportion of children to adults is 
pretty much the same in the different parts of the city, and that the 
most crowded part of the city is the place where the playgrounds 
are most needed, but this is frequently found not to be the case. 
The younger families with the smaller children tend to gravitate 
toward the outer edge of the city where rents are cheaper and there 
is more room for the little people. The old and wealthy parts of 
cities will often be found to contain surprisingly few children. Per- 
manent colonies of foreigners will often be found to have a high 
percentage of children, while a transient colony of those who come 
and go will be found to contain very few. Also the proportion of 
those over thirteen differs greatly in different communities. 


HOW THE YOUNG PEOPLE ARE SPENDING THEIR LEISURE TIME 


Having found out the numbers and ages of the young people, the 
next subject of inquiry should naturally be how they are spending 
their leisure time. The problem naturally divides itself into three 
parts. What are the little children doing that have not yet entered 
school? What are the school children doing after school and on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and what are the working boys and girls 
doing in their leisure? Here the problem is largely one of recreation 
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in the evenings or Sundays. There are no records that will help 
much in securing this information, yet the method is very simple 
and interesting: the investigator need only go about the city where 
the children are found and put down on a pad of paper what each 
child is doing. The activities of children are easily classified, for 
the most part, and the records are easily made. The results are 
almost sure to be interesting. There is no phase of the work which 
more strikingly illustrates the need of the survey than the opinion 
of adults in this regard. The people who object to supporting the 
playgrounds usually call themselves practical people, but it is 
wonderful how unpractical and almost feeble-minded their sugges- 
tions look when confronted with the actual facts. In a town of 
Northern Illinois, a number of people said that they did not believe 
in furnishing playgrounds for the children because the children 
ought to work. In a number of trips over the city, I was not able 
to find a single child that was working outside of a very few boys 
who were carrying papers. It was evidently not a case of play or 
work, but a question of play or idleness. Again a number said, 
“Playgrounds are not needed in this city; the children can play in 
Pasture.” Observation showed a large pasture well within 
the city. It had a high barbed-wire fence around it, and never at 
any time did I find a single child there. People are very blind to 
things in which they are not especially interested. 

In the city of Houston, Texas, there were a number of people 
who felt that playgrounds were not needed, because “there were 
plenty of places where the children could play.” In two trips about 
the city in the time after school, in the observation of 123 children, 
the first night I found 3 were riding bicycles, 5 were running 
errands, 4 were chasing each other, 70 were loitering up and down 
the street, and 40 were loafing or playing listlessly in front of their 
houses. A second evening, I was able to locate 229 children; of 
these, 1 was studying, 5 were reading, 2 were looking at pictures, 2 
were caring for babies, 4 were going errands, 7 were carrying papers, 
I was watering the lawn, 2 were swinging, 3 were playing with pet 
rabbits, 5 were playing at keeping house, 2 were roller-skating, 9 
were bicycling, 4 were playing catch, 46 were playing ball (as a 
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result of organized contests going on in a near-by school-yard), 40 
were strolling on the street, and go were loafing. Thus 131 out 
of the 229 were doing nothing of advantage to anyone, and the 
baseball, which was found only in this section, was apparently 
directly due to a series of school contests which were going on 
in a neighboring school-yard every evening. 

THE NEED OF THE EVENING PLAYGROUND 


Should playgrounds be lighted for use at night? There are 
three kinds of information that are of prime importance to the 
solution of this problem. What proportion of the young people 
are working during the day, so that they cannot use the playground 
then? Is the ground shaded enough and cool enough so that the 
children will enjoy using it by day, and what are the children at 
present doing in the evenings? Here the question comes largely 
to a study of the poolrooms, dance halls, moving-picture shows, 
pleasure parks, ice-cream counters, saloons, etc. What is likely to 


be the result ? 
THE NEED OF THE SUNDAY PLAYGROUND 


One of the acute questions of the play world is whether or not 
the playground is to be open on Sunday. The information that is 
needed is, first, the nature of the community in which it is placed. 
If it is in the midst of a colony of orthodox Jews or Seventh Day 
Adventists, Sunday will be the day when the community itself will 
most desire the playground to be open. Inanumber of communi- 
ties, where the inhabitants are largely recent immigrants from the 
Continent of Europe, the same will be true. Nearly all the great 
athletic events and play festivals in Germany take place on Sunday 
afternoon. On the other hand, if the playground is in the midst of 
an orthodox Protestant community, it would probably be very 
unwise to open the playgrounds and ball field on Sunday forenoon 
at least. But after all, the real conclusive answer to the social 
desirability of having the playgrounds and ball fields open on 
Sunday is what the young people are doing on Sunday under present 
conditions. What do the police records for Monday morning 
show? Where are the young people, and what are they doing ? 
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WHAT ARE THE YOUNG PEOPLE DOING IN THE SUMMER VACATIONS ? 


It would be very interesting to know, if possible, how many 
parents take their children out of the city for a longer or shorter 
period during the summer and why they do it. Every such trip 
takes out of the city much money, and often spends the savings of 
a year. It is desirable that children should know the country and 
spend a good deal of time there. But conditions are seldom 
wholesome for them around summer resorts. It is surely bad busi- 
ness policy for a city to drive its people to the resorts for their 
recreation, because it has failed to make proper provision for it. I 
am confident that more money goes out of most cities for this 
reason every summer than it would cost to maintain a whole sys- 
tem of recreation grounds. These figures are not easy to secure, 
but in any typical school it is not hard to find how many weeks were 
spent out of the city in the aggregate and the total for the city can 
be estimated from this. If these weeks of absence from the city 
are estimated to mean, in railroad fares, board, and amusements, 
$5 a week, which is surely a very moderate estimate, the amount of 
money thus taken out of the city will be found to reach an enormous 


total. 


RESULTS OF THE LACK OF PROPER PLAY FACILITIES 


We have, at the present time, no satisfactory measure or state- 
ment of the results of inadequate play facilities upon children. 
There have been no studies that much more than hint at what the 
results may be. It is probably the lack of these statistics that has 
made the play movement go more slowly than many other social 
movements have done. The results must be recorded on the 
physical, intellectual, and social side. The only study that has 
thus far yielded much that is definite was the study in Chicago, 
which seemed to show a decrease of nearly 50 per cent in juvenile 
delinquency. It is not at all impossible, although it would take 
time and money, to get a measure of the physical results of these 
conditions upon children. 

The year following the introduction of organized play into the 
curriculum of the schools of Prosheim, Germany, the number of 
days’ absence on account of sickness was reduced nearly one-half. 
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Our school hygiene departments ought to be required to show for 
every city the percentage of absences due to sickness. This is, of 
course, a direct measure of the things that they are supposed to 
promote, and is the only way of estimating the need of and the 
efficiency of the department. These facts would be also the facts 
which would be most useful to the play promoters. 

There can be no question but that the development of motor 
skill and grace comes largely through play. It is doubtful if one 
ever gets the buoyant, elastic step and sprightly carriage by any 
other means. The peasant peoples of Europe, whose physical 
development has come mostly from work or formal gymnastics, 
have often seemed like awkwardness personified. But neither 
awkwardness, grace, nor motor skill are easily measured, and it is 
well-nigh impossible to secure statistics of grace. 

On the side of physical development, it should not be so difficult, 
as we have three methods of measurement. The one is by direct 
anthropometric and dynamometer test of physical developments 
and strength, a second by the test of the Public School Athletic 
League, and the third by pedometer records of activity. We are 
getting a series of anthropometric records from a number of cities 
now, and we already have standards fairly well worked out for 
height and weight for the different ages and races. It seems to be 
fairly well determined that exercise and food are the two externa] 
factors which condition growth. So far as I know, we have no 
careful and full dynamometer records of the strength of school 
children. These would take a considerable time to secure, but 
would be very valuable, as they would give a direct measure of the 
effects of the child’s daily life in terms of strength. The test of the 
Public School Athletic League is more easily tried and is an advan- 
tage in itself. The standard test, as originally promoted in New 
York, was for boys under thirteen to jump 5 feet, 9 inches standing, 
chin a bar four times, and run a 60-yard dash in 8% seconds. At 
the time I went to Washington to have charge of the playgrounds 
there, we tried the test in all the playgrounds, and did not find a 
boy who could do the three things. After four summers of organ- 
ized play, we tried the test again. There were five hundred boys 
who could do the three things. There were more than two thousand 
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boys who could do one or two of the three things. Doubtless the 
same progressive development has taken place in a number of other 
cities. Of those passing a creditable physical examination on 
entrance to the German army, the numbers were found to vary in 
the different cities from 28 per cent in Berlin to 65 per cent in Mul- 
heim. This was in almost direct ratio to the play facilities that 
were available in the different cities. 

Probably the most valuable test that could be secured, however, 
would be a pedometer record of activity. I am myself convinced 
that in closely built up cities that make no provision for play, the 
average activity of the children is two or three miles a day less than 
it is in the cities that make ample provision. This opinion is based 
on a brief pedometer study of activity of school children which I 
made in Worcester several years ago, and on my observation of the 
activity of children in all parts of the country. It was my observa- 
tion of the listlessness of the play in Washington that led us to 
start a series of contests and try to make them exciting. I am 
convinced that the daily activity of the children during the warmer 
months in the South is two or three miles a day less than it is in the 
North. The chances are, I suspect, that when the nervous system 
has become habituated in childhood to the daily development of a 
certain amount of energy, mainly through the nature of the play 
engaged in, it will be difficult for it greatly to increase this rate later 
in life. In other words, this would mean, in general, that if the 
child did not have an opportunity for energetic play, his later life 
would not be as energetic as it might otherwise have been. This 
is, of course, the same principle of development through training 
that lies at the basis of all education. Joseph Lee has said the same 
thing in another form when he said, ‘‘The child without the play- 
ground is father to the man without a job.” If pedometer records 
should show that the average activity of the children of one city is 
nine miles a day and that the average activity of the children of a 
second city is only six miles a day, I think we may safely infer that 
the children of the second city will show only a little more than 
two-thirds of the physical development of the children of the first 
city, that they will not be as graceful or have as good a carriage, 
that they probably will not be quite as tall or heavy, and that the 
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number of absences from school, on account of sickness, other 
things being equal, will be considerably greater. I believe also 
that when the boys and girls of the second city grow up they will 
not be as energetic as the children of the first city. No body of 
citizens would be willing to have it said that all of these things were 
happening in their city because they had failed to make provision 
for the proper play of the children. Hence I am inclined to think 
that if this data could be secured from enough cities to fix a stand- 
ard, it would solve the question of play propaganda. 


THE STUDY OF THE EXISTING PLAY FACILITIES 


The problem of any city is naturally divided into three parts, 
corresponding to the ages of the young people. These three parts 
are: play for the little children who have not yet entered school, 
play for the school children, and play for adolescents. The three 
corresponding types of playgrounds are: the door-yard, the school 
ground, and the park, athletic field, and municipal playground by 
day and the social center and municipal gymnasium at night for 
the adolescents. A study which will determine the actual need 
must study the yards of the houses and their size and condition, the 
size and condition and use of the school-yards, and the presence of 
athletic fields, swimming-pools, etc., in the parks, social centers, in 
the schools, etc. 


SIZE AND CONDITION OF THE DOOR-YARDS 


Parents will often say in the beginning that they do not believe 
in the playgrounds as the children ought to play at home. How- 
ever, it will be found, in most cases, that there has been no provision 
made for the children’s play at home, and that the front yard is 
inhabited by flower beds and the back yard by ash cans. Probably 
not more than 1 per cent of city door-yards contain any considerable 
equipment for the play of the children. It will often be found that 
a lot two hundred feet deep will not bring any more than a lot one 
hundred feet deep, showing how little value parents put on play 
opportunities. Many city blocks are so small that when a good- 
sized house is put back a reasonable distance from the street there 
is almost no space in the rear for play. Where the blocks are only 
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an acre and a half to two acres in size, it may be taken for granted 
that there can be almost no play in the door-yards, unless the lots 
are very wide or all the residents will turn their back space into a 
common for the children. It will be found, in general, that almost 
no children are playing in the yards of the houses where the blocks 
are so small. On the other hand, where the blocks are three or 
more acres in size and are kept in reasonably good condition, these 
yards often offer an excellent place for the play of the little children 
who have not yet started to school. The children who are under 
six have all their time for play. Their health is largely dependent 
on their being much in the open air. They cannot go to a distance 
by themselves for their play. Every yard should provide them 
with the necessary equipment. This should consist, first of all, of 
a sand bin five or six feet square, a small slide, one or two low 
swings, not more than eight or ten feet high, and a garden swing. 

The yard should provide quoits, croquet, and tether-ball for the 
older children, if it is of good size, but it can hardly provide any 
other games for them. 

If the yards of the houses then are adequate, it will mean two 
things of importance for the play system of the city. It will mean 
that the city in that section is scattered and that consequently there 
will not be a large child population per acre. It will mean also 
that little if any provision needs to be made for the children of less 
than six years of age. 

The survey should indicate the approximate size of the blocks, 
the width of the parking line in front, and the size and condition of 
the back yard; also whether or not there is any equipment for the 
play of the children there, although, in general, it can be taken for 
granted that there is none. The back yard is the proper place for 
the sand bin, the slide, the see-saw, and the swing, but if the parents 
will not provide these for the little children, it is probably best for 
the community to furnish them in the playground. It must be 
remembered that the door-yard in general can provide for the play 
of the little children only, and effects the problem of play for the 
children of school age very little. There can never be vigorous 
games, such as the older children should play, in the door-yard. 
Doubtless this survey of the door-yards seems formidable as it is 
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written down, but in actual fact a mere stroll through the neighbor- 
hood with eyes open and pencil in hand will reveal most that needs 
to be known. 


THE SIZE AND CONDITION OF THE SCHOOL GROUNDS 


In some cities the schools themselves furnish fairly adequate 
space for the play of all the school children, but, in not a few cases, 
this space is entirely unutilized. No new playground should ever 
be purchased until it has been determined that there is no city- 
owned property that is already available, and the school-yards 
should naturally be investigated first. Where the school-yards are 
an acre or more in extent, it would be folly to proceed to the pur- 
chase of other small grounds about the city for the play of the school 
children. It is a good thing, wherever possible, to get a mechanical 
drawing of every school-yard in the city. This can often be done 
by the upper classes as a lesson in mechanical drawing. It will be 
as valuable a lesson as they could possibly have, as it will deal with 
actual conditions, and will appeal to the children as useful. The 
drawings should indicate directions, distances, the size of areas, 
presence of trees or shade, nature of surface, presence of fences, and 
the like, also the condition of the yard and whether or not there is 
any play apparatus in it, the number of children in the school, and 
the number of square feet of playground for every child. I secured 
such a set of drawings of the Washington school-yards when I first 
went there. We used them constantly, and the Superintendent 
sometimes sent down to borrow them. These figures show at once 
whether any further play facilities are needed in that section. By 
adding all these areas and registrations together, it is possible to 
find the average number of square feet per pupii furnished by the 
school-yards of the city, though here it is necessary to avoid the 
vitiation of the results from adding in large outlying tracts in con- 
nection with new schools with small registration. In some cities 
such a study will show such a gross deficiency that it will be good 
campaign material for immediate enlargement of the school-yards 
or the provision of other playgrounds. In general it may be said 
that every school should have at least one block of ground, if the 
blocks are less than four acres in size. There should be not less 
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than one hundred square feet of playground for each child connected 
with the school. Anything less than this is inadequate; but there 
are many places where it is impossible to obtain this much ground 
on account of the location of the building. 

Wherever the school grounds are reasonably adequate, the play 
of the school children belongs there, and the plan need make very 
slender provision for their play outside, except that it must furnish 
a place for swimming, wading, baseball, and tennis for the older 
children. 

If, for any reason, it is impossible to get the mechanical drawing 
of the school-yards, the estimate of the superintendent of schools 
may be taken as to the size and suitability of the yard for play, and 
the registration of the school may be put in by the school clerk. 

The condition of the school grounds is of importance as a large 
part of these throughout the country will be found to be in wretched 
condition. Often they have never even been leveled off after the 
cellar was dug, but the soil has been left in heaps. Ashes will often 
be found to be strewn about the yard as well as brick bats, stones, 
paper, etc. The ground is frequently gullied out by the rains and 
obstructed by the projecting roots of trees. If all the schools of the 
country should be dismissed early this afternoon, and the older boys 
set with hoes, rakes, and shovels to putting the ground into condi- 
tion, probably 25 per cent of them would be improved 100 per cent 


thereby. 
VACANT LOTS 


To most people who have not thought much about it, a play- 
ground is a place to play, and there is no problem if there are vacant 
lots available. These people have almost completely misunder- 
stood the play movement and its meaning, for it has not grown out 
of the congestion of our cities but out of the new psychology. It 
makes no difference from which angle you turn the search-light 
upon the child, you will find that play is the most fundamental 
thing about him. The vacant lot makes almost no difference in 
the need of playgrounds, but it makes a very great difference in the 
possibility of securing them. In the first place, the vacant lot does 
not belong to the city, and the child is generally a trespasser and 
often a nuisance there. These vacant lots will soon be built up in 
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any growing city, if they are not speedily purchased by the city. 
In my study of available sites in Washington in 1908 I found 113 
sites large enough for playgrounds. Sixteen of these were built up 
the next year, showing that six more years at the same rate would 
put an adequate playground system almost beyond the reach of 
the district. The vacant lot is little attended by the small children 
or by the girls who need the play facilities more than the boys do, 
because they have less already and receive less encouragement from 
their parents and the community. If anyone will keep track of the 
attendance on any particular vacant lot he may choose, I think he 
will find that it will average less than 1 per cent of the school regis- 
tration from the neighborhood. Such a ground is often used by 
the big boys as a place in which to play baseball in the spring and 
football in the fall, but it will be found in most sections that a large 
proportion of the games break up in some quarrel or dispute. It 
will be found also that a great deal of the language would not be 
allowed to go through the mails. The presence of such vacant lots 
in the neighborhood makes scarcely any difference in the attendance 
at the playgrounds. 
CONDITION OF THE STREETS 

Most people imagine that if the playgrounds are provided it is 
going to keep the children off the streets, and in fact it does to a 
large extent. All of the children who are on the playground are 
obviously off the streets, and most of them would probably have 
been there if the playground had not been provided. But the street 
is so much more accessible than the playground that the children 
will probably always play in front of their homes on the street, if 
the street is suitable, more than they do in the piayground. There 
is nothing inherently demoralizing in street play in a good section 
of the city. It is the play in the alleys and stables and lumber 
yards that is apt to be harmful. If a street is little traveled, fairly 
wide, asphalted, and reasonably well shaded and cleaned, it serves 
for much play, and the playgrounds for such a section do not need 
to be as large as they do in a section where the street is paved with 
cobblestones, unshaded, and left in a filthy condition, or as they 
would if the street were much frequented by automobiles, so that 
it would be unsafe for the children to play upon it. 
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PARKS AND THEIR FACILITIES FOR BASEBALL AND TENNIS 


One objection that was usually made by some member of Con- 
gress to the playground appropriation for the District was that 
there were so many parks in the District that the playgrounds were 
not needed, but anyone who knows anything about the small circles 
and triangles of Washington must know that while they may answer 
more or less for romping or horse play, they are not adapted to 
games and that no organized play can be carried on there. The 
same things can be said of any of the small ornamental parks of our 
cities. In the larger parks there generally are facilities for sports 
and games, and if there are adequate baseball diamonds, tennis 
courts, and swimming places, these with ample school-yards may 
provide for all the play needs of the city. It should be the policy 
to locate tennis grounds, ball fields, and swimming places within 
about a mile of each section if possible, and in general these should 
be along car lines, as the older young people use these facilities and 
can often afford to pay car fare. All of these available sites should 
be summed up and listed before new facilities are purchased by 
the city. 

SWIMMING FACILITIES 

All available natural facilities for swimming should also be listed, 
and, if possible, the statistics of drowning from swimming in these 
places should be secured. 

When all of this data have been obtained, it should be possible 
to tell the need of the playgrounds and approximately where they 
should be located and what facilities they should contain. If the 
yards are large, there will need to be little provision for the small 
children, and the playgrounds will not need to be so large because 
there will be fewer children within a given radius. If the school play- 
grounds are large, there will not need to be much provision for the 
ordinary play of the school children, and the problem will mainly 
be to reach the working boys and girls and the young men and 
women, who still have a love of games, but there will have to be 
provision also for tennis, baseball, and swimming for the older 
school children, unless the school also has space for these games. 
If the streets are asphalted and well paved, the children will have 
much of their play there, and the playgrounds need not be as large 
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as would be necessary in a section where the streets are paved with 
cobblestones. 
DANCE HALLS, POOLROOMS, AND SALOONS 


These have no direct relationship to the playground, but the 
playground will be a new and effective rival of all of these institu- 
tions, especially if it is open at night and really suitable to the social 
enjoyment of the young men and women. 

If a city shows a surplus of such institutions—and a very few 
may well be a surplus—this may be the best possible reason for 
opening public gymnasia, reading-rooms, swimming-pools, and 
public dances in order to draw the young people away from these 
other institutions. It is certainly an abundant reason for asking 
that all the play facilities of the city should be open at night as well 
as by day. 

THE LOCATION OF POSSIBLE PLAYGROUND SITES 

All the studies that have been made of playground attendance 
indicate that the maximum range of playground effectiveness is not 
more than one-half mile, but that the younger children do not go 
regularly much over a quarter of a mile. This would indicate that 
there should be at least as many playgrounds as the city has square 
miles of territory. This does not imply, however, that so many 
playgrounds need to be purchased unless the schools are practically 
without playgrounds. Where the schools have grounds that are 
large enough to use, these should always be taken into consideration, 
and, it may be that all the outside playgrounds that will be needed 
will be ones which have a range of a mile—which is fairly true of 
baseball fields, tennis courts, and swimming-pools. This would be 
one of these for each four square miles of the city’s surface, but the 
location of car lines should always be considered in selecting these 
sites. It is generally wiser to enlarge the existing school grounds 
whenever this can be done at a reasonable price, than it is to pur- 
chase separate grounds. 

In the actual selection of sites, the first thing to determine is the 
availability of present property belonging to the city. It is seldom 
possible to take a present park for play purposes, because the people 
who live around it object, and because there are none too many 
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parks in our cities as they are. There is, however, in most cities 
some public property that has been forgotten, and in some cities 
there is much such property. This property is difficult to find, 
because it is seldom listed in any one place. It may be land that 
was purchased earlier for stables, water works, schools, hospitals, 
or other purposes, or it may be land that has reverted to the city 
for the non-payment of taxes or for other reasons. The tax- 
exemption sheets were the only ones that showed us the public and 
semi-public property that might possibly be used in Washington. 


CEMETERIES 


It is well to look into the cemeteries. In the older cities there 
are often a number of cemeteries that have been abandoned for 
burial places and frequently all the bodies have been removed. 
We found in Washington that thirteen cemeteries had been aban- 
doned within the district during the last thirty years. These sites 
are taken sooner or later for business purposes in most cases. 
Nearly all the cemeteries that are well within the city are doomed 
as such. London has secured more than sixty of these for play- 
grounds during the last forty years, and it is said that there are five 
hundred others that will soon be taken for this purpose. The 
cemetery sites, in general, will have to be purchased, but they can 
usually be had much cheaper than any other similar piece of 
property. It would be difficult to say how many of these have been 
secured in American cities during the last decade, but it is certainly 
alargenumber. One is reminded of the request of Mayor Johnson, 
of Cleveland, that they should bury him where the children might 
play over his grave. 

There are many who would doubtless think of this as a desecra- 
tion. But we feel very differently about this now from what we 
did a few years ago. Almost any millionaire would be ashamed to 
invest any considerable proportion of his fortune in a mausoleum, 
and more and more our wealthy men are erecting tombstones in the 
shape of public libraries, fountains, and similar public gifts. From 
the nature of the case it is not less fitting that children should play 
over the graves of the dead than that flowers should grow there, 
and it must be remembered that in any case the graves have 
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generally been vacated, the tombstones destroyed, and all traces that 
might serve to identify the graves removed. It will be found also 
that these neglected graveyards soon become a tangle of luxuriant 
vegetation, which is likely to become the worst sort of resort for 
drinking and vice, so that they are often the chief “hang-outs”’ of 
gangs of tramps and loafers, and the place of seclusion sought by 
immoral boys and girls. A careful study will also generally find a 
constant usurpation, at least in the South, by the surrounding 
property owners and tenants, so that the size of these neglected 
cemeteries is likely to grow less from decade to decade. 


RESERVOIRS 

Nearly or quite all reservoirs that are located within the cities 
must be abandoned or covered in the near future. They are sub- 
ject to all sorts of defilement within the city, and the land is really 
too valuable to be devoted to such use. These old reservoirs, with 
their sloping sides, make a natural athletic field and stadium in 
many cases. Pittsburgh and Baltimore have each secured one of 
these abandoned reservoirs for a playground. The city of Reading, 


Pennsylvania, has covered one of them for a rink for the roller- 


skaters. 
PONDS AND MARSHES 

The low places around a city can often be filled in so as to remove 
a nuisance and make a splendid pleasure ground very cheaply. 
There is an enormous amount of waste material that is being pro- 
duced by every city every year. Ina hundred years, I suppose, the 
waste of New York City would make solid land of New York harbor, 
if it were all deposited there. Several years ago sixty-five acres 
were built on to Rikers Island from ashes alone in a single year. If 
a city would develop before hand some plan for the depositing of 
the ashes, dirt from cellars, and streets excavated, cans, bottles, and 
other solid waste, it could fill in valleys, ponds, and lakes, make 
embankments, and build mountains at will, though these might be 
unsightly in the process of formation. A few years ago I climbed a 
high hill, with a good observatory on top, in the outskirts of Leip- 
zig, which I was informed was built in this way. It was covered 
with grass and flowers and even some good-sized trees. The 
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children of many of our prairie cities would appreciate such an 
artificial slide and playground. Chicago has been very successful 
in building Grant Park from waste materials, and the new Chicago 
Plan calls for a whole series of outlying islands and lagoons that are 
to be largely constructed in this way. Outlying islands protect a 
harbor from storms and add greatly to its scenic attractiveness. 
They furnish the most delightful and accessible pleasure grounds 
that a city can have. Many cities might develop a whole series of 
islands in this way without its costing the city a cent. Belle Isle 
Park, Detroit, is an example of how attractive an island might 
become. A large part of the parks and playgrounds of Boston have 
been made in this way by filling in the ponds and marshes. The 
hydraulic dredge works so cheaply now it may often be possible to 
make a harbor for a city, suppress a mosquito marsh, and make a 
splendid park and playground at the same time. 


VACANT PROPERTY 
It is well then to put in from the city plat-books or insurance 
maps all of the sites within the city that are large enough for play- 
grounds, together with such notes as may be made concerning the 


condition of the ground. 
DEMOLISHING SLUM TENEMENTS 

It is not strictly necessary that the site selected for a playground 
should be vacant. Mulberry Bend and Seward Park Playgrounds 
on the East Side of New York were made by demolishing slums. 
There is often a section of a city in a most unsanitary and unsavory 
condition, where existing conditions are a grave menace to the 
health and morals of the city. Sometimes this property is so cheap, 
that it will cost little more than if the ground were vacant and it is 
thus possible to demolish a slum and secure a playground in a con- 
gested section at the same time. This will, in nearly every case, 
cause a great increase in the value of the surrounding property 


as well. 
OUTLYING SITES 


Everywhere today people are lamenting that the cities have not 
been planned, and that they have thus grown without leaving 
sufficient space for public purposes. The condition of the centers 
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of such cities as New York and Chicago is well-nigh incurable, but 
it is still possible to plan the suburbs. No new section should be 
allowed to come into the city without setting aside at least one- 
tenth of its area for parks and playgrounds, and, in the outer edge 
of growing cities, it is surely the part of wisdora to secure, as soon 
as possible, a chain of small parks and playgrounds, encircling the 
city at intervals of not more than a mile, that can be used as ball 
fields for the present and developed into playgrounds or restful little 
parks as the city develops and increasing population demands 
increasing use. 

When all the possibilities have been located, these should be put 
in on a school or outline map of the city and preferably in different 
colors, so that one can see at a glance the nature of the areas indi- 
cated. After we had prepared such a map in Washington, we found 
that there were several sites that belonged to the city that we could 
secure at once without purchase, but our ideas changed completely 
as to what sites were desirable. We found that some that we had 
hoped to secure were too near to others that we already had, 
while other sections were fairly well covered by large school-yards 


and that still others were in sections where there were few children. 
The city that goes ahead to spend $100,000 on playground sites 
without first making a careful study of needs and resources probably 
wastes, on an average, about half of the money and has only a 
hodge-podge at the end, because it failed to spend the preliminary 
$500 or $1,000 that was needed for the survey. 


WHAT SORT OF SITES SHOULD BE CHOSEN? 


Here park boards often make a serious mistake. A piece of 
hilly and uneven ground may do very well for a park, but play 
requires ground that is nearly level, and it is likely to cost more to 
level a plot of uneven ground than it would to purchase a piece of 
level ground in the first place. 

A ravine may be a delightful place for walks and drives and 
shady benches. It may be a delightful place for children to stroll 
by themselves or in groups, but it will be almost valueless for an 
organized playground in all probability. Similarly, if there are no 
school grounds of importance, it may be worth while to purchase a 
plot of land not more than an acre in size, but such an area will not 
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be worth while if the school sites in the neighborhood are of similar 
size. Where a playground is selected for such a city and mostly 
for the use of the young people, it should be not less than five acres, 
and twenty would be a great deal better. Twenty acres is the size 
that has been taken by the South Park Board for the standard in 
its future purchases. In a ground of this size there is room for 
a field house, a swimming-pool, athletic fields, ball fields, tennis 
courts, etc. 


WHERE SHOULD A PLAYGROUND BE LOCATED ? 


It may seem that this topic has already been covered, but it has 
not in actual fact. Perhaps it may be clearer if we point out some 
places where playgrounds should not be located. In general they 
should not be located on the edge of a settled section or on a point 
of land. If a playground draws from a territory one-half mile in 
radius, all of which is inhabited, there will naturally be four times as 
great an attendance at the playground, as there will be if it draws 
from the quadrant of such a circle only. A playground that has a 
built up section on one side only will have only half of the attend- 
ance of a playground that is in the midst of a well built up section. 
The playground is essentially a neighborhood affair, and it should 
be located in the midst of a neighborhood so far as possible. 

A playground should not be so located that the children will 
have to cross the railroad tracks or a boulevard that is much fre- 
quented by automobiles, or a street that is congested by traffic. 
This should be fairly evident, but is often disregarded in the selec- 
tion of a site. 

A playground site should be in the midst of a homogeneous 
population. Sections of the city often have to be regarded as 
separate entities, because the people from these different sections 
live to themselves and do not mingle with the people of adjacent 
sections. Children will not go from a well-to-do section into a 
slum to attend a playground, or vice versa. Children often will 
not go from an Irish section into a Jewish section, and so forth. 
All of these considerations must be held in mind. In the South the 
playgrounds for white and colored children have to be absolutely 
distinct. A white playground on the edge of a colored section will 
draw only from the white side, and while it may be in the midst of 
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a densely settled section, so far as attendance is concerned, it is on 
the edge of the city. There is always a likelihood of race conflicts 
on these playgrounds that are situated on the edge of a section of 
the city in this way. Such a playground may be the best way in 
the world to overcome race antagonism and probably will be in the 
long run, if the two races are races that might possibly mingle, but 
it will be sure to. reduce the attendance at first. 


WHAT SORT OF PLAYGROUNDS ? 


If the door-yards are providing for the play of the little children, 
then the playgrounds need not make much provision for them. If 
the school grounds are providing for the school children, then the 
municipal grounds need only reach the older people. If there are 
many working boys and girls, then the playground that will be most 
needed will be the evening playground, which suggests the social 
center, the public gymnasium, the swimming-pool, the municipal 
dance hall, and the like, and for the use by day, baseball, tennis, 
and swimming are almost sure to be the popular things. 


THE MAKING OF SURVEYS A PROPER FUNCTION OF A PLAYGROUND 
ASSOCIATION 
It will be seen that the making of such a survey as has been 
indicated, if done thoroughly, will involve a considerable expendi- 
ture of time and money. There has been an attempt to indicate a 
maximum and minimum survey, but nothing should prevent a sys- 
tematic examination of the size of the school-yards and registration 
of the schools, the location and extent of existing property belong- 
ing to the city, and the making of a map which will show these 
things as well as all the pieces of property which might be purchased 
or borrowed for recreation purposes. If half-mile circles are drawn 
around these proposed sites and the school registrations from 
within the circle are examined, a good idea of the probable attend- 
ance at the playground can be obtained. The making of such a 
survey is a piece of work that belongs logically to a playground 
association. Associations cannot hope to maintain a playground 
system. All that can well be expected of them is to demonstrate 
the need and help the city to begin right. This means, for the 
most part, a survey of actual conditions. 
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EFFECTS OF GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS UPON 
SOCIAL REALITIES 


EDWARD C. HAYES 
University of Illinois 


Prevalent social activities are molded by conditions of four 
kinds: (1) geographic conditions, or the natural physical environ- 
ment; (2) technic conditions, or the artificial physical environment; 
(3) psychophysical conditions, or the hereditary and acquired traits 
of the population; (4) social conditions, or the causal relations 
between the activities of associates. 

Geographic conditions, or the natural physical environment 
presented by the country inhabited, must be recognized as includ- 
ing aspect, soil, water supply, other mineral resources, flora, fauna, 
and topography. 

The less conspicuous geographic differences socially important.— 
We are all familiar in a superficial way with the obvious fact 
that the activities of a people are largely determined by their 
geographic environment. Life cannot be the same in arctic 
regions as in the tropics; nor upon deserts of drifting sand as 
upon the grassy steppes which afford the natural home for wander- 
ing shepherds and their herds; nor upon the seacoast with its 
fisheries and commerce as among the mountains with their forests 
and mines. But it is not alone the extreme and unusual manifesta- 
tions of nature which affect the life of man. It may be that the 
very absence of extremes has served to make Europe the seat of 
the richest civilization. So relatively inconspicuous a fact as the 
absence of a creature adapted to be domesticated and milked might 
cause one incipient social type to be crushed out in the struggle 
for existence; or the presence of a creature adapted to become a 
beast of burden might enable one people to grow into a triumphant 
race, contributors to a dominant civilization, and the absence of 
such a creature might condemn another race to backwardness and 
813 
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final extinction. The following effects of geographic conditions 
deserve particular mention: 

1. Geographic conditions determine the size of populations.— 
Thronging cities are found at points of geographic advantage. 
And in the original development of civilization populations first 
assembled in considerable density where nature was especially 
lavish of food. Thus the valleys of the Nile, Euphrates, Ganges, 
and Peiho became cradles of civilization. The familiar differ- 
ences between city and country life illustrate the importance of 
different degrees of density of population in determining the char- 
acter of society. Far more, in the earlier stages of development, 
when social activities were mainly indigenous, any great advance- 
ment was conditioned upon considerable number and density of 
population. Where the numbers were large the chances of inven- 
tion were proportionally increased, as well as the chances that 
such inventions as occurred would not be lost but would spread, 
and become fertilely combined with other elements of progress. 
Moreover, the permanence and accumulation of a strain of social 
development has been largely conditioned upon the military 
strength which enabled a group to maintain itself and to absorb 
other groups, and this in turn depended largely upon numbers. 

2. The economic occupations of a people are determined by their 
geographic environment.—Geographic situation determines both 
demand and supply. For example, the economic products de- 
manded in a cold country are not the same as those demanded 
in a hot country. Supply and the occupations of production 
are determined by the raw materials and natural advantages 
available. In one region the men will be farmers, in another 
herdsmen, in another fishers and sailors, in another hunters, trap- 
pers, woodsmen, in another miners. The business of one locality 
is determined by the presence of deposits of coal and iron, of another 
by the presence of water power, of another by the presence of lum- 
ber or quarries, or clay for the making of pottery and bricks. 
Thus, we have steel mills at Pittsburgh, and textile factories 
where the rivers that pass the Appalachians to empty into the 
Atlantic afford abundant power. The correspondence between the 
economic occupations of a people and the geographic character 
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of the region in which they live is complete during all the earlier 
stages of development, and diminishes only very gradually, until 
the railroad makes it possible to redistribute raw materials, fuel, 
and finished products, and never disappears. 

Moreover, whatever determines the way in which a people 
get their living largely determines the way in which they live, 
so that the geographic conditions which prescribe their economic 
activities thereby indirectly determine to a very large extent all 
the other departments of their social life. It affects their form of 
government, as will presently be explained. It influences the do- 
mestic organization—polyandry in Tibet is attributed to poverty 
of soil; woman has rights and influence among fisher folk of the 
seashore, where men are much away from home and leave its 
management to their spouses; the pastoral life of the steppes has 
for its correlate the patriarchate and as a rule polygamy. The 
occupations of a people give direction to their intellectual interests 
and to their aesthetic and recreational tastes, and even to their 
religious creeds. 

3. Stagnation or progressiveness are conditioned largely by 
geographic surroundings—Mountain barriers, swamps, forests, 
and deserts hinder the intercommunication which is the first con- 
dition of social progress, while rivers which are ‘“‘highways that 
carry you,” good harbors inviting a people to put to sea, mountain 
passes, and other natural routes of travel, promote rapid social 
progress in favored regions. However, under some circumstances 
a certain degree of remoteness may aid progress. Thus Egypt 
early acquired a large enough population for fertile intercommuni- 
cation through the lavish gifts of the Nile, and the wealth and 
progress there accumulated were, during the earlier stages of civili- 
zation, more easily defended from marauders by reason of the 
distance of other centers of population, which was caused by the 
surrounding desert. Egypt, however, was successively visited 
and peopled by various folk wanderings. Isolation tends every- 
where to stagnation, which in the case of primitive peoples settles 
down as soon as the most urgent natural wants have found a cus- 
tomary mode of satisfaction. On the other hand, the crust of 
custom is broken up where contact with other groups brings the 
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indigenous modes of thought and practice into frequent competi- 
tion with those of other people, allowing not only a survival of the 
fittest but also a fertile combination of diverse inventions. 

4. Lawlessness is the natural consequence of geographic inacces- 
sibility—This is true for two reasons: both because the people 
of an inaccessible region feel little need of protection from invaders, 
and so do not desire and will not tolerate a strong guard over them; 
and also because offenders in such a region are not easily caught 
and punished. Banditti and feuds and other forms of violence 
survive longest in mountain fastnesses where the arm of the law 
can with difficulty reach the offender, while in the open plain order 
is established with comparative ease, not only because all men 
are within the reach of the law, but also because all men desire 
that the law shall be strong, since their accessibility renders them 
open to the attacks of marauders. If a fertile plain exiSts in the 
neighborhood of mountain wilds the inhabitants of the plain tend 
to develop a government strong enough both to hold at bay their 
poor and envious neighbors of the mountain sides, and also to 
repress the disorders of their own unruly members. Geographic 
conditions indirectly affect the rapidity with which order is devel- 
oped in that a region which is favorable to the accumulation of 
wealth calls for strong government to protect its treasures. Thus, 
in the case just supposed, the poverty of the mountaineers com- 
bines with their inaccessibility to postpone order, while the wealth 
of the plainsmen combines with their accessibility to hasten it. 
When a rich land has been successfully invaded the conquerors 
tend to form a governmental organization strong enough to hold 
the conquered in subjection, and also to repel other invaders. 
Such appear to have been the typical conditions of origin of 
strong states. 

5. The form of government is affected by geographic conditions.— 
Exclusively agricultural regions are nearly always aristocratic 
because land is a natural monopoly, and where agriculture is the 
only, or chief, source of wealth, power goes with the possession 
of land. Immigrant agriculturalists taking possession of a new 
territory may remain democratic or become increasingly so, as 
long as free land is obtainable. But as soon as population increases 
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so that land is costly, then those who possess land may readily 
obtain more, but the landless laborer can rarely obtain land enough 
to support him, and such persons tend to become tenants or hired 
laborers if not serfs. In an old agricultural community the rich 
and powerful, by gradually increasing their holdings, widen the 
gulf between them and the landless. 

There are two forms of agrarian aristocracy. First, and least 
familiar to us, is that which gradually replaces common ownership 
of land among a long-established agricultural people; and second, 
that in which the possession of land is seized by the chiefs of an 
invading people. 

Commerce, on the other hand, tends to democracy. If people 
are settled about a favorable harbor or route of trade, and if they 
develop any industry the products of which can be exchanged 
and that depends upon skill and industry and not upon the utiliza- 
tion of a raw material that is liable to monopoly, then they tend to 
become democratic, as did the maritime cities of Greece and Italy, 
and the halting-places of the caravans that connected Europe 
with the Orient. These did not become democratic in the modern 
sense of the word. That consummation waited for the develop- 
ment of popular ideals concerning the universal rights of man, and 
could not be brought about by mere geographic influences. But 
they were democracies in the sense that many were well to do, and 
the well-to-do were free. Commerce breaks down aristocracy not 
only because a larger number become well to do, but also because 
social classes are no longer separated by an impassable line of strati- 
fication. Where commerce exists the poor peddler may become 
the rich merchant, and the son of the once wealthy bankrupt sinks 
into poverty. On the other hand, landed estates (especially 
before the advent of a money economy favorable to borrowing 
and mortgages) are not so easily dissipated, and descend from 
generation to generation, so that the stratification of society 
becomes permanent, and the illusions of caste grow up. Not 
only does the noble claim to be of different clay from the peasant, 
but also the peasant, who was born in a hut, is attired in hodden 
gray, speaks the dialect of the furrow and not of the hall, and plods 
through a life of toil in the habit of obedience, admits that he is 
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of inferior stuff and does not aspire to equality with those who sit 
in state or ride in armor and are taught from childhood to feel 
themselves born to command. The early democracies are limited 
to dense populations collected within a small area among whom 
communication and co-operation are easy, for without facility of 
communication the many cannot combine to form and express 
a common will. 

6. Tastes and social and domestic customs are influenced by 
geographic conditions.—Football is out of place in the tropics, and 
ice-skating is impossible. Athletic sports are indigenous to cool 
climates, and are the objects of amazement to inhabitants of torrid 
regions. The long evenings of the northern winter call into being 
suitable pastimes. The working-hours of torrid regions are inter- 
rupted at midday, and the siesta is an established custom. Hours 
for calling and for social reunions and for work differ from place 
to place. Still more marked are the differences in dress, in houses, 
in household furnishings, and in conveniences. These practical 
differences occasion differences in the fancies of fashion, in dress, 
and in architecture, and in the art crafts which furnish the aesthetic 
elements in household goods and articles of personal use. So great 
are these differences that the arts and fashions of one people, to 
another seem strange and fantastic. The materials available in 
a given locality for making articles of use and beauty also affect 
the development of tastes. Clay makes possibie ceramic arts, 
and marble was necessary to the Grecian taste for temples and 
statues. The art of Greece is due in part to the quarries of Mt. 
Pentelicus. 

7. Ethical differences are largely influenced by geographic environ- 
ment.—The study of comparative sociology reveals the fact that 
the conscience codes of various peoples differ amazingly, and these 
ethical differences are largely influenced by geographic environ- 
ment. 

We are all familiar with the fact that the commercial and manu- 
facturing North, with relatively little use for the clumsy labor of 
the slave, found it comparatively easy to see the moral objections 
to slavery, while in the agricultural South, refined, gentle, and 
Christian people were long able to regard slavery as a divine in- 
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stitution. Certain environments tend to pastoral industry and 
patriarchal society. There filial duty is the supreme obligation; 
child-bearing is the wife’s ambition; sexual irregularities are 
seriously condemned, but the increase of the family of the great 
by polygamous marriages is thoroughly approved. Such was the 
family of Abraham. Under the feudalism naturally resulting 
from predominant agriculture, obedience and loyalty form the 
central pillar of the ethical structure, each prays that he may do 
his duty in his lot and station, in becoming obedience to his betters. 
But in commercial democracy, independence and individual pride 
are the motives of honor, and the test of honor is not a loyalty 
to one’s own patriarchal or feudal superiors which may sanction 
treachery and pillage to all outsiders save the accepted guest, but 
an honesty that extends even to the merchant from over seas. 

In northern latitudes the sharp alternation of the seasons 
demanding that each season’s work must be done at its proper 
time, necessitates foresight, promptness, and energy that does not 
wait for impulse; and nature, which enriches man by accumulated 
margins of saving but is never lavish, enforces thrift and economy, 
and these become customs of society, habits of the individual, and 
prized virtues. But the thrift of the northerner often looks to his 
southern brother like niggardliness, and the ease and lavishness 
of the southerner to the northerner may seem like laziness, dis- 
regard of obligation, and prodigality. 

8. Mythologies and religions are influenced by geographic environ- 
ment.—What the nature-myths of a people shall be depends in 
part upon what aspects of nature in their neighborhood are most 
impressive, whether they live by the sea, upon the banks of a great 
river, among the mountains, in the depths of the forest, or on a 
plain where the overarching sky with sun and stars chiefly command 
the gaze. Moreover, geographic environments affect religions 
indirectly through the other social forms to which they give rise. 
The existing form of earthly power and authority tends to shape 
man’s notion of divine rule. Cruel despotisms are wont to have 
bloodthirsty gods, and the patriarchal as compared with other 
equally early forms of government seems the most favorable to 
belief in a God interested in the welfare of his people. Indeed the 
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patriarchate through the development of reverence and worship 
for the spirits of departed ancestors opens wide the way to belief 
in a father-god. 

9. Geographic conditions affect the moods and psychic tendencies 
of a people.—It is a fact familiar to us all that in humid weather 
the vital flame seems to burn with little draft, while in a crisp 
atmosphere it leaps up brightly. The rapidity or slowness of 
evaporation seems to affect directly the chemistry of the vital 
processes. Not only are the general vital processes, upon which 
the action of the brain and nervous system depends, affected by 
conditions of heat, light, and moisture, but the nerves themselves 
are directly stimulated or depressed. To this cause has been 
ascribed the fact that the cradles of civilization have been found 
in dry regions like the Egyptian oasis in the desert, and the plains 
of Iran and of Central America. 

The original seats of civilization have been in climates that were 
warm as well as dry. But as man acquired the arts of clothing 
and housebuilding he tended to move toward regions that were 
relatively dry but with less extreme heat. In the earth’s warm 
belt only occasional spots have sufficient dryness and rapidity of 
evaporation, and these are said to have been the original seed 
plots or nurseries from which the germs of civilization have spread. 
Though food was abundant, yet it was probably quite impossible 
that indigenous civilization like that of Egypt should arise in the 
dank heat that prevails in certain other portions of Africa. The 
wine of America’s “translucent, transcendent, transplendent”’ 
atmosphere quickens the life of her people. 

Not only does climate affect the permanent tendencies of races, 
but passing changes of the seasons affect the moods of men. Alter- 
nations of the seasons give variety to life and stimulation to the 
imagination. Further, the experienced teacher or prison warden 
knows that there are muggy days when his wards are restless and 
capable of more erratic mischief than concentrated endeavor. 
The curve of the statistics of crime shows a regular alternation 
of rise and fall corresponding to the change of the seasons, crimes 
against the person increasing in summer and crimes against prop- 
erty in winter. Even suicide, the causes for which would seem 
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perhaps more peculiarly personal than the causes of any other 
human act or experience, fluctuates regularly with climatic changes. 
And the darkness of night everywhere gives to crime its chief oppor- 
tunity. 

10. The routes followed by migration, war, and commerce have 
been marked out by geographic highways, and these have been the 
great distributers of human populations, customs, and commodities. 
The other determinant of the distribution and present location 
of societies has been the presence of natural resources. Furs 
lured the Russians, though not a migratory people, around the 
world through trackless frozen wastes of Northern Canada, Alaska, 
and Siberia. Africa was little visited by Europeans until the 
supply of ivory drew them, and that mainly to furnish the means 
of playing the games of chess and billiards. The demand for 
billiard balls had much to do with the addition of Africa to the 
practically known world. The discovery of gold in Australia 
and California suddenly peopled those, till then, neglected regions. 
These are exceptionally striking illustrations of the general rule 
that natural resources, as well as natural pathways, determine 
social distribution. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS 


The importance of studying the geographic conditions of social 
activities is due largely to two considerations: first, they afford 
a part of the demonstration that social activities are not to be 
explained by reference to subjective motives or to the arbitrary 
decrees of man’s will, but that the specific desires and volitions of 
men are themselves to be explained by reference to conditioning 
environment, so that, like other realities, human activities belong 
to that network of cause and effect which is the order of nature; 
second, the geographic conditions afford a very considerable part 
of the general explanation of the course of social evolution, especially 
in its earlier stages and in the rise of indigenous cultures. 

What great historic movement or epoch can be adequately 
accounted for without reference to geographic conditions? If, 
for example, we seek an explanation of the efflorescence of Greece 
in the age of Pericles, must we not take account of the third, fifth, 
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sixth, eighth, and ninth of the principles of geographic causation 
above enumerated? We must observe how the Ionian Islands 
stretched out like eager fingers for contact with other peoples; 
how the ships of Athens brought back strange goods and strange 
ideas, till there arose one of those rare eras in which the crust of 
custom was thinned and broken, and men instead of hating and 
dreading change or innovation were eager to hear ‘“‘some new 
thing”; how the commerce resulting from the peninsular and 
insular position did away with agrarian monopoly of place and 
power and aided in establishing an oligarchy of the well-to-do 
which, though more or less allied with ancient rank, and more or 
less perpetuating its form by a fiction of identity between the 
rich and the well-born, was nevertheless a type of democracy; 
and how the aesthetic tastes, and the inspiration of Greek life all 
had a necessary geographic background. 

A knowledge of the influence of geographic environment on 
social activities has a bearing, not only upon the explanation of 
present situations and historic movements, but also upon the 
judgment of proposed plans for the future. Such knowledge is sug- 


gestive of lines of profitable enterprise in opening canals, dredging 
harbors, and otherwise providing conditions similar to those which 
nature has in places bestowed. And this knowledge has special 
application to projects of migration and colonization. 


LIMITATIONS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS 


Three considerations, however, set limits to the importance 
of geographic conditions of social phenomena. 

First, they are after all only one out of four sets of determining 
conditions. The geographic conditions set negative limits to the 
possible forms of social activity, and play an important part in 
positively occasioning their rise and character, yet they no more 
suffice for their complete explanation than one substance which the 
chemist mixes with others in a retort to secure a complex reaction 
explains the total effect. Various writers have been disposed to 
seize upon some one factor in sociological explanation and to treat 

* Earlier the ships of Phoenicia were the missionaries that brought awakening to 
the harbors and islands of Greece. 
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it as if by itself it afforded complete solution. Thus, some, of whom 
Buckle is the most famous, have exaggerated the relative impor- 
tance of geographic conditions. Buckle writes as if he came near 
to thinking that they afford the complete explanation of the life 
of societies. Others, of whom Karl Marx is the most famous, 
teach that the economic activities by which people get a living 
determine their moral standards, their forms of government, 
their scientific progress, and their entire life. Tarde would find 
well-nigh the whole explanation in social relations, especially in 
suggestion and imitation. An activity becomes a social phenome- 
non, he says, when it has spread, by means of imitation, till many 
participate in it. Spreading waves of imitation meet and modify 
each other, and combine into customs and institutions, and to 
understand how they do so is, according to him, to comprehend 
the life and development of society. De Greef finds the essential 
social reality and the chief factor in sociological explanation in 
the motives which associates furnish each other, by which their 
association becomes a sort of exchange or implicit contractualism. 
Giddings bases his explanation primarily upon the fact of racial 
and temperamental similarities, which lead certain groups to simi- 
larity of response to stimuli, “‘consciousness of kind,” and sympa- 
thetic and practical likemindedness. Simmel finds the universal 
social reality, and the essential clue to explanation, in the fact of 
leadership, and of superiority and subordination. Ross gives 
chief emphasis, not to the leadership of the dominant individual, 
but to the molding of individuals by the gradually developed ac- 
tivities of the mass. Ward finds the “social forces” in the inborn 
traits of human nature. According to Gumplowicz any isolated 
society, especially during the early stages of development, settles 
down into a customary way of satisfying its pressing warts, and 
stagnates until it comes into contact with some other group. 
Then the stagnation of custom is broken up and a period of progress 
may follow, again to settle down into the stagnation of custom, 
until once more brought into contact with some group having 
contrasting ways. Thus, he says, the clue to social evolution is 
in the conflicts of peoples. Such writers are correct in emphasiz- 
ing the factors in explanation to which they have given particular 
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study, but wrong in so far as they slight other truths, and these 
examples show the complexity of complete sociological explana- 
tion, which must include them all. Though Greece has kept her 
geography she has lost her Periclean grandeur; for geographic 
causes are far from being the only ones that affect society. 

Second, it is in the earlier stages of evolution that geographic 
conditions are most dominant, and after the conquest of nature 
has been carried far, especially when transportation, intercommuni- 
cation, and migration have played their part, activities are prac- 
ticed in regions where for geographic reasons they would never 
have originated, as the plants that fill our fields and gardens are 
carried and fostered far from their natural habitats. Thus the 
relative importance of geographic causes diminishes as civilization 
advances, while the technic and social factors steadily increase in 
importance. 

Third, geographic conditions’ are laid down by nature, and 
there is no practical problem for man in determining what they 
shall be, except as he determines his geographic environment by 
travel and migration. On the other hand, the remaining condi- 
tions of social life are largely products of man’s own activities, 
indeed the social and technic conditions are activities of man and 
the direct result of man’s activities, and, being shaped by man, 
present to man the practical problem of so shaping them that they 
will result in securing the prevalence of desirable and not of unde- 
sirable social consequences. The geographic conditions are one 
set of factors indispensable to the explanation of social activities, 
and it is practically important to understand them since man 
must adapt himself to them. Nevertheless, for the three reasons 
just suggested, the geographic conditions are less important than 
either of the three remaining sets of factors, especially as we must 
take into account the comparative practical importance attaching 
to the study of those conditions of social realities which are laid 
down by nature and of those which are subject to human control. 


* Canals, bridges, dredged harbors, and the like are not geographic but technic. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF RECREATION 


J. L. GILLIN 
University of Wisconsin 


Play was once looked upon as an evil necessary but incident to 
childhood and youth. It was a matter which parents, guardians, 
and teachers had to put up with as best they might and with the 
consolation that, like children’s diseases, it would tend to disappear 
with the advent of manhood and womanhood. Therefore, it was a 
tendency which must be treated in as tolerant a fashion as was 
consistent with the temper of the adult who had to contend with it. 
The great goal in life was work. Therefore, the proper thing was 
for wise parents to teach children to work. This was done with a 
rigor corresponding with the seriousness and inflexibility of the per- 
son in charge of the child. In adults, play—childish, useless play 
—was not only foolish; it was sinful. 

It must be admitted that there is something to be said for that 
philosophy which has given to the world so many useful men and 
women. It may be said even now that a judicious mingling of 
work with play is not at all undesirable. 

Mingled with the conviction that play was only to be tolerated, 
however, there was a quite clear conception, in spite of the emphasis 
upon work, that “all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
That empirical judgment has been justified by modern psychology 
and sociology. Moreover, for adults, the practice was not con- 
sistent with the theory. They did not call it play, but what were 
those pageants, May Day festivities, and religious activities, such 
as Passion plays and feast-day frolics, which accompanied, if they 
were not a part of, the religious ceremonies of all peoples down to a 
very short time ago? They may not have called them plays, 
except in the case of the Passion plays, but all that great body of 
pageantry, holiday customs, the frolics attendant upon fairs and 
markets, upon marriages and even funerals, upon trials of strength, 
and skill of arms, and in most countries upon even skill of hand and 
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voice and brain, giving expression to the unusual in legerdemain, 
oratory, song, and the music of handmade instruments of greater or 
less perfection—all these were forms of play. The dances in a 
thousand mediaeval courts, the religious dances around a million 
smoking altars of primitive people, the ceremonies of court and 
temple, both pagan and Christian, the activities connected with all 
the great events of life are rooted in the same impulse as gives life 
to the play of men. Joyous occasions they were all. Pleasure- 
giving was an outstanding characteristic of everyone. At birth of 
a child, at the time which marked the coming of that child to man’s 
or woman’s estate, the occasion which marked the consecration of 
the pubescent youth to the god of the tribe, and thus his consecra- 
tion to the purposes of the tribe, at the marriage of that child, and 
on the occasion of his being prepared after death for reception into 
the company of the immortals gone before by funeral rite and 
ceremony, in short, at every time of crisis in the life of man from 
birth to death, we find play. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PLAY 


The history of the theory of play is marked by three distinct 
stages. They may be called the physical, the psychological, and 
the sociological explanations of play. Herbert Spencer gave us one 
of the first of these theories in his thought-provoking Principles of 
Psychology. Like so many of the theories of that revolutionary 
thinker, it was not adequate, but it stirred men to think out the 
problem which he had forced upon their attention. Spencer said 
that the young of man and animals played because they had a sur- 
plus of energy, which in some way moved them to exert themselves 
in the seemingly useless activities of play. That theory survives 
today in the expression sometimes used as an apology for the playful 
spirit of childhood and youth that “he must work off some of his 
surplus energy.” It is the “common-sense” explanation of play. 
Really it can hardly be called a psychology of play, because it deals 
with an explanation which can be called psychical only by accommo- 
dation. It might better be called a physical explanation of play. 
While there doubtless is some such physical fact as Spencer’s theory 
assumes, it does not explain psychically why the expenditure leads 
to play. Labor certainly works off surplus energy. 
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A much more important theory is that of Karl Gross, who in his 
two books, The Play of Animals and The Play of Man, now trans- 
lated into English, argues that play is a preparation for life and 
therefore it has been estabiished in the life of animals and man, and 
also for that reason survives. This theory has the advantage in 
that it explains play on the basis of natural selection, by showing 
that, since it is advantageous to survival, natural forces account for 
it. This theory, while more strictly scientific than Spencer’s, is not 
strictly psychological. It marks a great advance over Spencer’s 
theory but needs to be supplemented. It explains why the desire 
for play is almost an instinct, and why no one for so long could 
justify rationally this impulse. The child, the youth, and even the 
man demanded play, in spite of the opposition of philosophy, 
religion, and the economic motives, which reluctantly indulged it 
in the child, frowned upon it in the youth, and permitted it in the 
adult only when it was called something else. 

Recently two other writers have added to and developed the 
psychology of play. Professor G. T. W. Patrick of Iowa State Uni- 
versity, in a magazine article, suggested that play was not merely 
a preparation for life. He cited the fact that some games were not 
adapted to the better preparation of the individual for the work of 
life, indeed were actually opposed to efficiency. These plays, not 
to be accounted for entirely on the theory of Gross, were explained 
as survivals from old race habits, surviving from a time when they 
were useful, and persisting because they answered to the psycho- 
logical demand for rest on the part of the nervous organism. This 
rest is due, according to Professor Patrick, to the fact that, being 
established by race habits, they are more or less automatic, and 
thus demand a minimum of attention to establish the co-ordinations 
necessary to perform the acts they demand. The nervous energy 
required for their performance flows along brain-tracks well worn 
by the habits of ages. That fact makes such actions pleasurable in 
their effects on the nervous centers, whether they are advantageous 
to that person or not. 

This theory has the advantage that it accounts for many games 
which are survivals from an earlier period of culture and are not 
“either mimic work or mimic war.” But it does not explain why 
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the games which are new and are not survivals from old race habits 
are as desirable as those which are. 

Professor Addington Bruce in an article on the ‘‘ Psychology of 
Football,” while adhering to Spencer’s “‘surplus energy”’ theory, 
has added another suggestion of value. He criticizes Professor 
Patrick’s theory by observing that if the rest theory were all there 
is to the explanation of play, then how account for the fact that 
people like to sit still and see games? He suggests that the pleasur- 
able emotion resulting from the dissipation of energy either in play 
or in seeing play is an explanation necessary to account at least for 
the fact that people enjoy seeing games and probably also for the 
joy of playing. 

This is a suggestion which is very significant, but Professor 
Bruce has failed to make the use of it which its importance demands. 
He has incidentally referred to the pleasurable emotions stirred 
in the player and the beholder by the dissipation of energy in the 
activities of play, yet he does not make any use of that fact to ex- 
plain the activities of play. Why should he not answer the ques- 
tion why animals and men play, by saying that playing stirs the 
emotions? Then all he would have to do is to describe the psy- 
chology of the emotion of pleasure. 

Play is rooted in the emotions. Children and adults play 
because play stirs the emotions. It is a form of stimulation which 
gives pleasure and therefore is desired. It is a kind of pleasure 
which contributes, moreover, to activities which are biologically 
and socially useful, though not always as preparation directly for 
the activities of after life. It prepares in many cases indirectly, 
however, for later life by promoting a sound physical development 
and that mental quickening which counts so much in the struggle 
for existence, and for that social co-operation which has played so 
great a part in survival of all the social animals in their struggle 
against inanimate nature, hostile animals, and other groups of men. 
As Lester F. Ward has shown, the activities of men are rooted in 
the emotions. That is the motivating part of man’s psychical 
make-up. From the psychological side the suggestions of these 
various writers make up the development of the theory of play up 


to date. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF PLAY 


That does not, however, exhaust the matter. In fact the psy- 
chological explanation of play does not go far enough. Before a 
complete explanation can be made sociology must be invoked. 
Only when the psychology of the crowd is taken into account can 
we understand fully the reason for play in spite of its apparent fool- 
ishness. Starting with the pleasure arising from the activities of 
play either actually participated in or shared in imagination, one can 
understand some of the play activities of children and of men. It 
is possible that such solitary games as those played sometimes by 
children and the few in which adults occasionally indulge could be 
explained by psychology alone. Nevertheless, is it not a fact that 
even these are played with reference to an imaginary partner or 
spectator? When such are left out of account there remain a great 
many games whose attractiveness is unaccounted for. The sug- 
gestibility of people in crowds, the greater depth of emotion and 
therefore the greater pleasure experienced by plays which are 
engaged in by a number of people must be taken into account. 
There is no doubt that our great national games owe their attrac- 
tion to these facts of social intercourse and interstimulation. 

It is a well-known fact that this stimulation is felt to be neces- 
sary by the players and coaches in order to get the best work out of 
the players themselves. A team which is poorly supported by 
“rooters” has not the same chance as one which is properly sup- 
ported. The emotions of a large crowd in the bleachers are much 
deeper than those of a small one. Moreover, all sorts of artificial 
stimulation are devised by those who have the game in charge both 
to stimulate the players to do their best and also to help the on- 
lookers to get the worth of their money. Bands play, colors are 
waved, songs are sung, yells and calls are voiced. What for? 
Simply in order to stir the emotions, that the players may play their 
best and that the crowd may enjoy to the full the possibilities of 
the game. By such means the emotional stimulation is increased, 
which is the same as saying that the pleasure experienced is like- 
wise augmented. Like any sort of stimulation, emotional stimu- 
lation demands even more and sharper stimulants. The crowd 
gives this result. It gives the thrill even to the jaded nerves of the 
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hard-worked ‘‘fan.” This, together with the pleasurable sensations 
which arise from relapsing into the activities established in the 
habits of the race, makes the combat-games, in more or less primi- 
tive forms, the source of the great emotional outbursts which 
characterize the great games and sports.\ As this emotional excite- 
ment due to the crowd is the explanation of the horrible activities 
connected with emotional outbursts of lynchings, of the grotesque 
jumpings and “fallings’’ formerly so often connected with religious 
revivals, so the emotional “‘sprees” of the games of great popular 
interest afford the explanation of their hold upon the people. 
Moreover, these outbursts now common in connection with our 
sports are the emotional equivalents of these outbursts which in 
the absence of such sports characterized people in other days. 
Consider the dulness of men’s lives once the necessity of defending 
their lives and property from the onslaughts of wild beasts and 
hostile men had passed away. Is it any wonder that under those 
circumstances the dull monotony of life was relieved by emotional 
outbursts in religious revivals, in political debates, in such rude 
games as barbecues, annual orgies, and alcoholic debauches? Is it 
any wonder nowadays that one constantly hears the complaint 
that there is but little interest in the old-fashioned political debates, 
that revivalists have great difficulty in securing a hearing, that the 
ecstatic phenomena of religious conversion is no longer to be found, 
when people find their emotional satisfactions in art, music, society, 
business and political intrigue, and in games which give occasion 
for outbursts of emotional frenzy by the individual corresponding 
in intensity and satisfaction with those other frenzies? Games 
produce the emotional equivalents of ancient gladiatorial combats, 
mediaeval pageants, and tournaments; of modern political barbe- 
cues, religious revivals, primitive social orgies, alcoholic “‘sprees,”’ 
and religious persecutions. 

This theory of play throws a great light upon the social purposes 
which play serves. It also explains why play has been a continuous 
accompaniment of civilization, constantly more refined in its expres- 
sions. There is no doubt that play contributes something to the 
social efficiency of the race, else it would tend to disappear, except 
as a fossilized vestige. This it is by no means today. It does 
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meet the needs of men. One of these most fundamental needs is 
the need for emotional expression and satisfaction. It breaks the 
prosy humdrum of human existence, now incidental to the making 
of a living for many people. It adds to the task of making a living 
the joy of making a life. It rests the wearied attention to a certain 
task by shaking it free in the old race habits, and allowing the con- 
sciousness to glide along grooves worn deep by the activities of 
unnumbered progenitors. It supplies the joyous abandon once to 
be found in the hunt, the primitive way of making a living. It 
provides the creative gladness now so often denied the worker in 
the shop where division of labor is so completely realized that it is 
only by a stretch of the imagination too difficult for the ordinary 
worker to make that he can see the thing of which he is the maker 
of only an infinitesimal part. It provides the means of an emo- 
tional “‘spree’’ which otherwise he can secure only by means of 
drugs or alcohol, or by activities in which too often he takes no 
part, like those of art, or religion. 

More important, however, is the fact that play strengthens the 
intellectual processes. Language originated, we are told, in the cries 
accompanying the emotional outbursts incident to the chase or the 
games of animals. There is no doubt that quick thinking is neces- 
sary to successful play. Adjustment of means to ends is demanded, 
quick thinking and the making of a decision on the spur of the 
moment are sine gua non of the successful player. In addition to 
that there is the stimulus to quick thinking, right decisions, and 
proper adjustment of means to ends which the social approval or 
disapproval brings. 

The practical bearing of this fact is seen when it is remembered 
that in some cities 50 per cent of the children have never learned to 
play. An investigation in Milwaukee made in 1911 showed that of 
the children seen on the streets, playgrounds, and in parks only half 
were playing at anything. Is it any wonder if such children are dull 
in school, if they lag behind in the work required of them there, and 
if they fail in the struggle of life? While we must not forget that 
some laggards in our schools and in after life are such from con- 
genital causes, and while some children do not play or learn readily 
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eyesight, defective breathing, adenoid growths, and such things, it 
must not be forgotten that some perfectly normal children are sub- 
normal in their development because they have never been stirred ' 
out of the lethargy of their uneventful lives by the splendid enthu- 
siasm of play. Their minds, like their bodies, are asleep, so to 
speak, and await the touch of emotional pleasure which will cut the 
leashes that hold them bound. 

Furthermore, play produces the excitement which casts off the 
reserve that separates men from each other. This reserve protects 
a child from his fellows before he knows them well enough to be 
perfectly at home with them. It is one of the devices of nature to 
perfect selection. Nevertheless it often stands in the way of 
socialization. Watch children on a playground when there are 
some present who have never been there before. There is a reserve 
which constantly interferes with free intercourse and happy play. 
Watch that reserve melt away in the rhythm of play. Before the 
heat of the emotions aroused in play it disappears as frost before 
the rising sun. The painfulness of cautious reserve gives place to 
the freedom of intercourse and pleasure of social co-operation pro- 
duced by play. The same is true with respect to men and women. 
No matter whether it is a case of hostile tribes of savages who have 
come together for the purpose of perfecting a treaty of peace, or of 
a gathering of new students from all parts of a state or nation for 
purposes of getting acquainted, or of a body of business men who 
have come together to form either a combine or a commercial club, 
some form of ceremony which has in it many of the same elements 
of play is always present. In one case it may be a corborree, in 
another a pipe of peace, in another “‘a smoker” or a banquet, in 
another a dance, in another a procession, yet in every case there is 
a form which has for its purpose the dissipation of that reserve 
which divides men from each other as by a Chinese wall and pre- 
vents co-operation. In play the soul reveals itself. This makes// 
for social co-operation and unity of thought, feeling, and purpose. 

Now, in our great centers of population, whither have come 
people from all the countries of the earth, there is vast need of 
socialization. The middle wall of partition between Jew and 
Gentile still needs to be broken down. Religion now, as in the first 
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century, may break it down, but there are other things which will 
do it more quickly and much more extensively. One of these is 
play. Religion now often separates and divides. Play has no 
creed centuries old and intrenched in prejudice to keep high the 
wall of division. Race characteristics may keep men apart, but 
play arouses feelings which rush over these barriers of race, for it 
arouses feelings common to all races. How important, then, that 
our cities at least should provide means of play for all the people. 
The folk dances will bring to the attention of all of us appreciation 
of the riches of culture and pleasure-producing means which all 
these nationalities possess. Under the excitement of common play 
we shall forget that they are “foreigners,” and see in them fellow- 
men. Under the impulsion of the same common activities and 
pleasures they will cease to feel that we are snobs. Here we have 
one of the most powerful agencies of socialization. Let us use it 
more effectively in securing that unity of thought, feeling, and pur- 
pose which will make us a strongly united people. 

Moreover, play is needed very much in the church. Histori- 
cally, the play element in religion has been a very important part. 
The pomp and ceremony of the historic churches are to many people 
the attractive parts thereof, and the best sermon is the one which, 
other things being equal, has the most of that emotional stimulus 
which excites the individual in play. 

Altogether aside from this aspect of the matter, however, there 
is the social need for play in the church. Healthful recreation is 
absolutely essential to the proper development of our young people. 
Commercialized agencies will provide it with none too much respect 
to the quality of it, if other agencies do not. Other agencies, like 
the parks and the schools, will provide it in many parts of the 
country. If the church wishes to hold its young people and to 
develop their social life under the best influences, it cannot ignore 
the recreation of its young people. The church of the future must 
give much more attention to the recreation of its children and 
youth than it has in the past, for numerous other agencies are its 
competitors for their social development. If the other agencies 
provide the means of recreation in connection with such non- 
religious institutions as the school, the parks, and commercial 
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amusements, ought not the church see to it that religion as wel! as 
education use this instinct to further its purpose to teach religion 
and morals? Certainly a wise Tom Sawyer could make religious 
services as interesting as white-washing a disagreeable old aunt’s 
white palings. Has not the church too often in our day ignored 
the splendid dramatic possibilities for her young people in those 
graphic stories of the Old Testament? Is she insensible to the pos- 
sibilities wrapped up even in the Book of Job, devoid even though 
it be of movement? Has she failed to profit by the recorded activi- 
ties of those great teachers of men, the Old Testament prophets, 
who constantly were resorting to symbolic actions? At once there 
occurs to the mind Jeremiah going about the streets of Jerusalem, 
like Diogenes with his lantern in the daylit streets of Athens, look- 
ing for a man, or hiding his girdle by the Euphrates, or wearing a 
wooden yoke about his neck. Others who made use of “‘the acted 
parable’’ occur to the mind like Ezekiel, and the Master himself. 
The latter congealed some of the things he wanted remembered 
into actions, such as baptism, the Last Supper, and the foot- 
washing, which have become established as sacred rites in the 
church. Why has the church not learned from some of its most 
moving activities further lessons in making use of the play impulse ? 
Youth forever dreams its dreams, fashions its ideals of future man- 
hood and womanhood, and re-creates the world in the rhythm and 
excitement of play of some sort. As the youth playeth so he 
fashioneth his future and that golden age of humanity of which 
youth is forever dreaming. 


THE EUGENIC-EUTHENIC RELATION IN CHILD 
WELFARE 


WILLIAM L. DEALEY 
Clark. University 


Modern social theory has long recognized that sociological sys- 
tems should afford eugenics a position co-ordinate with euthenics, 
but social emphasis has hitherto so centered in the environment 
that the necessary changes in theory have not taken place. This 
expression of a sociological system based on eugenics and euthenics 
may be admirably instanced in the child-welfare movements, since 
eugenics affords the genetic basis for this highly significant euthenic 
complex of social movements in behalf of the child. Eugenic appli- 
cations of Mendelism permit the reinterpretation of childhood from 
an entirely novel point of view; not that eugenics limits itself to 
the Mendelian theories, but it is further enlarged and rendered 
secure through the application of biometrical methods to its many 
problems. Not only do nurtural movements in child-welfare be- 
come genetic in so far as they accept eugenics, but the latter, by 
improving the innate quality of children, itself assumes a child- 
welfare phase. 

Child welfare may be defined as the synthesis of those modern 
movements in social reform which relate to child problems. It is 
impossible to analyze this complex fully, since such a constant 
thread runs through all that one movement merges into the other. 
For purposes of convenience, however, aside from eugenics, at least 
nine movements may be differentiated. There is a wide campaign 
for the prevention of infant mortality, ramified into movements for 
pure milk, and the protection and education of motherhood. A 
further field in child welfare is differentiated as somatic hygiene. 
This is grouped into movements for school medical inspection, free 
medical treatment, school nurses, dental clinics, free baths, school 
lunches, open-air schools; sex hygiene; the anti-tuberculosis move- 
ment; the hygiene of the home; care and prevention for blind, 
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deaf, and crippled children. A third important phase of child wel- 
fare is in mental hygiene, dealing with neuropathic, epileptic, back- 
ward, and mentally defective children. Still another movement pro- 
vides, through placing-out, supervision, and institutions preferably 
on the cottage-system, for dependent children. This movement is 
interwoven with that in behalf of the neglected child. The evils in 
child labor have resulted in a wide national preventive movement. 
A further accepted movement is for the delinquent child, through 
juvenile courts, probation, and prevention. Those in child recrea- 
tion are for playgrounds, or children’s organizations, as Clubs or 
the Boy Scouts. Finally, pregnant in possibilities are movements 
for school extension, voiced by the socialization of the schools, or in 
vocational education and guidance. 

Regarded from the purely genetic standpoint, as processes of 
development, these movements are a social phase in the growth of 
the child. Essentially they seek the child’s adjustment to its 
environment. The relatively long childhood period, characterized 
by plasticity, serves to enable them to fulfil this function of develop- 
ing to the full all genetic potentialities. Within the limits of 
heredity, potentialities are wholly plastic. Adolescence in particu- 
lar is the most plastic of the developmental periods, and for children 
handicapped by heredity a dangerous stage. In the absence of 
hereditary determiners for super- or subnormality, the child is 
largely molded as fit or unfit in accordance as its environment 
releases, unfolds, or represses its heredity. Upon the basis of its 
innate reflexes, instincts, tendencies, and capacities, its entire 
mental life is built up through environmental experience; while 
the dependence of physical development upon the milieu is self- 
evident. 

Eugenics, on the other hand, has been defined as the science of 
better breeding. In the classical definition, as expressed by Sir 
Francis Galton, eugenics is viewed as ‘‘the study of agencies under 
social control that may improve or impair the racial qualities of 
future generations, either physically or mentally.” It is evident 
that in this generally accepted definition no contradiction is 
involved if ‘‘the racial qualities of future generations” be inter- 
preted in simpler form as ‘‘the racial qualities of children.” If 
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the child be “the key to the evolution of man,” studies in eugenics 
must proceed from the child. For the purposes of the child-welfare 
movements, eugenics might therefore be defined as the science of 
the improvement of children by breeding; or, in greater detail, as 
the science treating with all influences which, through the biologic 
processes of heredity, develop a more perfect inheritance in children. 
Eugenics rests upon the fact that it is genetically possible to secure 
for new-born babies an innate mental and physical nature superiot 
to that of the present generation of children. Through this primary 
aim of genetically better children, resulting in increased child 
welfare and happiness, eugenics is essentially a child-welfare 
movement. 

In these definitions, the line of demarkation between eugenics 
and the remaining movements for child welfare is revealed. Eu- 
genics is dealing with the child before conception; the remaining 
movements treat its environmental adjustment after conception. 
Child-welfare movements, other than eugenics, lie strictly within 
the province of euthenics, since they deal with the environmental 
conditions, characterized by Galton as nurture. For Galton, 
nature is all that a child brings with himself into the world; nurture 
is all the influence from without. According to Davenport, nature 
is thus concerned with germinal determinants, to be repressed or 
furthered by nurture. An equal, identical nurture for all children 
is impossible in our complex modern environment, nor is it war- 
ranted by genetic facts. But a suitable opportunity should be 
afforded every child, until the potential responses ensue. In 
particular, special opportunities are essential to children possessing 
exceptional hereditary endowment or children of defective nature. 
Children of the present subnormal classes, who are normal at birth, 
must be allowed a nurture far superior to that of their parents in 
order to avoid similar reductions to subnormality. ‘‘It is probable 
that special environments will be as necessary for types of children 
as they are for our specialized plants and animals.”’ Child welfare 
is inseparably bound with the home, the school, and all euthenic 
reform. 

Infant mortality causes so crude a wastage in infant life as to 
eliminate or effectively weaken the offspring of even strong stocks. 
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Thus a vast amount of genetic values is lost, and still more far from 
realized. So detrimental is such a process of natural selection that 
safer eugenic methods should be substituted. Child hygiene, by 
adequately safeguarding environment, secures to the child a 
realization of its inherited assets. Even those movements on 
behalf of the grossly defective, in so far as they remedy these grave 
inborn defects, bear an obvious genetic relation to eugenics, since 
they tend to relieve these handicaps to a fulfilment of the child’s 
heredity, whereas unsocial treatment would have inhibited what- 
ever natural gifts existed. In so far as movements for dependent 
and neglected children confirm natural gifts guaranteed by eugenic 
principles they realize their genetic function for this large group of 
children. With respect to the problems of child labor, no nation 
should dare risk the resultant deterioration of its childhood of 
eugenically sound stock, with all the latent potentialities implied 
therein. The potentiality of the delinquent child often is perverted 
by the adverse milieu juvenile courts and allied movements seek to 
prevent, the greater part of juvenile delinquency being caused by 
the warping of normal tendencies. The recreation movement by 
unfolding and developing the child through the free expression of 
natural instincts fulfils its eugenic function. Eugenics relies to an 
impressive extent upon the school for the development or repression 
of heredity. With the present ineffective development of child 
welfare, eugenic values in the majority of children are arrested or 
misapplied. ‘Fit opportunity in infinite variety” through child 
welfare and allied movements is a necessity for a full realization of 
the eugenic program. 

Though the overshadowing influence of environment upon the 
child be recognized, it is also true that man is able to reshape this 
environment by forming a social heredity which includes all 
material and cultural achievement. As Dugdale points out, the 
tendency of biological heredity is to produce an environment which 
perpetuates that heredity. The vast social heritage into which the 
child is born has been achieved through the innate capacities of 
earlier generations. The child-welfare movements themselves are 
originated by men of inherently high-grade stock, whose insight 
should be followed as social policy in preference to timid adherences 
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to past custom; while as Thorndike has shown, in large measure 
the child creates its own environment by cherishing this or neglect- 
ing that opportunity offered. The influence of nurtural forms such 
as child welfare is thus a measure of heredity. 

But even the intelligent modification of the milieu is unavailing, 
if the child be “marred in the original making”’ through a lack of 
eugenic foresight. ‘If the foundation plan of his being is distorted 
and confused in heredity before his unfoldment begins, then the 
problem of healthy normal development is rendered insoluble before 
it is presented.” If of an inferior ancestry, children avoid the 
stimuli to proper adjustment as necessarily as the children of sound 
parentage seek them out. Traits should be classified, however, 
rather than children, since the child is not a unit but a bundle of 
unit characters. The child is defined as a mosaic of dissimilar 
combinations of definite unit traits, each with their particular 
determiner, inherited in Mendelian fashion. Apart even from 
“incurably degenerate stocks,’ many children jack various advan- 
tageous traits or are inferior combinations, and so readily incline to 
inferiority. Eugenics thus demonstrates that a “‘single microscopic 
cell from which one great human being springs is of greater impor- 


tance to the race than the painstaking efforts of a hundred thousand 
child-rearers and educators with a child-material below par.” A 
child-welfare movement is “‘of small consequence so long as it is 
lavished on a human material constantly shrinking in value because 
produced by physically and psychically inferior parents.” 

As Davenport points out, only the children of sound stock carry 
the determiners for socially desirable reactions; and children who 


rise to meet a “superior opportunity” must possess determiners 
adapted thereto. “Ifa child is well-born, if he springs from sound, 
sane stock, if he possesses high endowment potential in the germ, 
then the problem of his unfoidment is well-nigh solved long before 
it is presented. Such a child is easily protected from adverse 
influences; and he is delicately and abundantly responsive to the 
positive influences of education.” 

Children vary in their original nature. The very forces which 
eugenics seeks to control create them “bound by their protoplasmic 
make-up and unequal in their powers.” Psychological clinics, 
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constituting one of the most brilliant phases of applied psychology, 
utilize the psychology of these individual differences. The experi- 
ments of Thorndike upon American school children and the statis- 
tical studies of Heron in England, though tempered by the fact that 
they compare single aspects of the environment with the total force 
of heredity, nevertheless demonstrate the importance of original 
nature, secured by eugenics. Child-welfare movements must so 
relate themselves to the child that they actually become a genetic 
phase in the evolution of its nature. In proportion as they intelli- 
gently conserve traits genetically valuable, they realize their 
eugenic function. They must approach the child as it zs, with full 
knowledge of the limits of its particular heredity, and increasingly 
depend upon the genetic values secured by eugenics. Dealing 
with the actual origins of the traits of children later developed by 
these movements, eugenics must be regarded as the genetic basis for 
child welfare. 

As the genetic basis for other child-welfare movements, and 
because of the higher, broader standards of racial and child hygiene 
which it entails, eugenics is by far the most important and most 
far-seeing movement in child welfare. So fundamental is it, as 
genetically the basis in this field, that to regard it as a mere move- 
ment within child welfare is impossible. Its theoretical importance 
transcends the entire child-welfare complex, and is comparable only 
to the total environmental influences of the child. Since eugenics 
is fundamental to every movement in behalf of the child, these 
movements conceivably rest upon different eugenic foundations, 
whose unity in a great eugenics movement is appreciated only when 
the child-welfare movements as such, are connoted as a unified 
movement. The child-welfare movements may well be regarded 
as by-products in the evolutionary process of inherent physical, 
mental, and so-called moral qualities in children. 

Although both eugenics and the child-welfare movements are a 
unit in dealing with the problem of the child, yet at present the 
child-welfare factor is not only more generally recognized, but 
unfortunately to a far greater extent than the hereditary factor. 
As Pearson suggests, ‘the whole trend of legislation and social 
activity has been to disregard parentage and to emphasize environ- 
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ment,” and the relatively recent eugenics reform is still experi- 
encing strenuous opposition. ‘There seems at present much more 
danger of forgetting that the biological ideal of a healthful, self- 
sustaining, evolving human breed is as fundamental as the socio- 
logical ideal of a harmoniously integrated society is supreme.” 
“When both policies are admitted to be beneficial and when no one 
asks that one shall be carried out at the expense of the other, it is a 
waste of energy to compare their relative justification and urgency.” 
Even if the theory of inheritance of acquired characters, at present 
considered untenable by experimental biology, be accepted; the 
influence of child-welfare movements upon the following generation 
would still be too unstable and too lightly impressed, to compare 
within such a brief period of time with the permanent genetic 
advances of selective eugenics. The child-welfare movements may 
thus rise above their present narrow individuation, and, controlled 
by the eugenic idea, may attain their full social realization. Though 
maintaining adequate environments for the unfit, they should 
“prefer” the children of sound, normal stocks; and insist that by 
maturity the innately inferior children should be, through educa- 
tion, segregation, or sterilization, placed upon a celibate basis. 
Because eugenics directs attention to posterity and children, 
the “‘eugenic argument” is one of the strongest incentives to child 
welfare. Because eugenics points clearly and authoritatively to 
the necessity of developing genetic potentialities, it offers a most 
scientific and definite basis for the child-welfare movements. Its 
relation to the child-welfare field is essentially an optimistic one, 
since it is the function of eugenics to secure in the inborn nature of 
the child the tendencies and capacities for a normal development 
under child welfare. The genetic aspects of this highly important 
field in social reform thus afford a most admirable illustration of the 
sociological relationship between eugenics and euthenics. 
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The Theory of Social Revolution. By Brooxs ApAMs. New York: 
Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 240. $1.50. 

This book purports to present a theory of revolutions, and a concep- 
tion of revolutions, apparently well formulated in the author’s mind, 
underlies the several essays of this small volume. Its main thesis, 
however, is not an explanation of revolutions. Throughout the first 
three chapters the reader is supposed to divine, or in some way to under- 
stand or surmise, the true explanation of revolutions without the assist- 
ance of any formal analysis of the nature of a social revolution. The 
title of the book is therefore somewhat misleading. Taken as a whole, 
it might be called “A Plea for the Reorganization of American Law 
Courts.”’ More specifically, it is a plea for withdrawing the function 
of legislation from the American law courts; particularly, for withdraw- 
ing the function of federal legislation from the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The central thought of the book appears to be that, in any given 
society, some economic or social class is dominant and constitutes, for 
the time being, a ruling class. When this existing ruling class is dis- 
placed and must give place to a new class, revolution takes place. If 
the transition from one ruling class to another is made by force, revolu- 
tion is catastrophic, or violent; if it develops by concession or com- 
promise, revolution is evolutionary, noiseless, and peaceful, though not 
without its conflicts. This theory of revolutions is expounded in chap. 
iv. In the preceding chapters such an explanation of revolutions seems 
to be regarded as so easy and natural that it is taken for granted. “In 
the experience of the English-speaking race, about once in every three 
generations a social convulsion has occurred; and probably such catas- 
trophes must continue to occur in order that laws and institutions may 
be adapted to physical growth. Human society is a living organism, 
working, mechanically, like any other organism.” This is a bold mixing 
of metaphors: a mingling of biology and mechanics. Brooks Adams 
out-Spencers Spencer. ‘Society has members and circulation, a nervous 
system, and a sort of skin, or envelope, consisting of its laws and insti- 
tutions.” This skin, we are then told, does not expand automatically, 
but only after painful and conscious effort. 
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In his selection of facts to support his contentions, Mr. Adams seems 
to be wholly unconscious of a parallel group or body of facts that could be 
cited to maintain an exactly opposite thesis; for example, Mr. Adams 
represents the American Revolution as the outcome of social development 
in conflict with law, instead of regarding the American Revolution, as we 
may regard it, as itself the outcome of applications of old English law 
based on precedents freshly reasserted on colonial soil. Mr. Adams 
(p. 12) wholly ignores the fact that both English and Roman systems of 
law possessed within themselves the machinery by which the law could 
readjust itself to new and changing economic and social conditions. I 
suppose the statement (p. 12) that society has “ passed into fourth dimen- 
sion of space, where it performs its most important functions beyond 
the cognizance of law, which remains in a space of but three dimensions,” 
is intended to announce some principle in social science. But would 
not Mr. Adams, on reflection, agree that the fourth dimension is con- 
jecture which belongs to the region of the higher calculus, hardly appli- 
cable in the study of law or sociology ? 

Mr. Adams is inaccurate in his sketch of the development of the 
public regulation of railways; he overlooks the fact that the conflict 
of decisions is itself a chapter in the evolution of the law of carriers, 
which antedates the appearance of the railway. We agree with Mr. 
Adams when he writes (p. 17), “Obviously, capital cannot assume the 
position of an irresponsible sovereign, living in a sphere beyond the 
domain of law, without inviting the fate which has awaited all sovereigns 
who have denied or abused their trust’’; and he may be right when he 
anticipates that the state must presently own railways. But is he read- 
ing history correctly when he identifies the monopoly of the mediaeval 
gild with the kind of monopoly condemned in the great case of monop- 
oly of 1601, Darcy v. Allen? The reviewer believes that the long 
chapter of economic history relating to gilds from the eleventh to 
the opening of the seventeenth century, or even the shorter chapter 
from the middle of the fourteenth to the opening of the seventeenth 
century, cannot be so curtly summarized or so curtly dismissed. The 
case of Darcy v. Allen itself excepted from its condemnation one species 
of monopoly, that of granting patents for new inventions, and it did not 
stand in flat contradiction to all preceding history. What it condemned 
was analogous to the preceding condemnation of regrading or fore- 
stalling. What it permitted was analogous to much that was before 
permitted to be done by incorporated gilds. 

The declaration that capital must accept responsibility for the exer- 
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cise of its power may be taken as a truism: the United States govern- 
ment, in its prosecution of combinations in restraint of trade under the 
Sherman anti-trust law during the administrations of Roosevelt, Taft, 
and Wilson, has been engaged in determining the question whether 
private capital is stronger than the American government. But the 
fact that the United States government has lately shown its ability to 
bring a high class of advocates to present its case to the courts, and the 
fact that the Sherman anti-trust law has gained new significance, and that 
without any statutory amendment to the law, seems to bring no en- 
couragement to Mr. Adams. He agrees with Roosevelt’s declaration 
of principle in 1912, that the courts must be reformed or reconstituted as 
expounders of the Constitution. But his book must not be interpreted 
as a defense of the proposal to recall judges; it is designed, rather, as a 
warning against such a measure, because such a measure would result 


in establishing political courts pure and simple. 
Isaac Loos 


STaTE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


La conception sociologique de la peine. By MIirczysSLAW SZERER. 
In “‘Bibliothéque sociologique internationale.”’ Paris: Giard 


et Briére, 1913. Pp. 205. Fr. 4. 

In this work the following subjects are treated: vengeance in primi- 
tive society; the appearance of punishment; the theory of punishment 
considered under five heads—the sociological conception of punishment, 
the altruism of punishment, punishment and the offended party, transi- 
tory phenomena, punishment and vengeance; and punishment and the 
family. 

The two typical consequences of wrong acts, vengeance and punish- 
ment, have their respective foundations in human nature and in the desire 
to maintain a social structure. Vengeance is found under conditions 
which admit of individual freedom and violence. Punishment is found 
precisely in the negation of this liberty and this force. 

Vengeance consists in the manner in which human nature reacts 
to wrong. Punishment is also a reaction provoked by wrong, but it is 
supported by the need of maintaining a given form of relations among 
men who co-operate in certain groups. In place of destroying the force 
of injustice, vengeance only doubles it and adds to the existing injustice 
a new injustice. There is no instrument less effective to regulate the 
common life of men than vengeance. Thus there is a fundamental 
opposition between punishment and vengeance. 
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Man is a social being and the co-operation of men to the end of satis- 
fying vital needs and facing the perils of existence is the foundation of 
social life. Organization introduces an automatic reproduction of 
co-operation. It is a force which reduces individuals to uniformity 
without utilizing visible constraint. It acts by suggestion upon the 
minds of the members of the group by means of the idol of “social order.” 
Since organization is established to conserve the social structure, it 
follows immediately that there ought to be some means of reacting against 
a violation of a given social form. Organization cannot content itself 
with positive direction in the sense of consolidating the social order; it 
ought to act negatively, to repress attempts which are made to disturb 
it. This form of reaction is punishment. Punishment is an institution 
responding to the needs of social relations. Thus we can deduce punish- 
ment from the evolution of social relations without the aid of the idea 
of vengeance. 

The conception of punishment will be sociological when we have 
abstracted from all the changes of time and place that which persists 
through all modifications and is unquestionably repeated in each con- 
crete phenomenon of punishment. 

When the group is organized by the dominant class it divides into 
those who submit themselves to the social order and those who act 
contrary to the social order. Acts which up to this time are considered 
only as personal wrongs are now called by the name of offenses. 

Punishment becomes the means employed by organization to make 
out of the anti-social individual a being who has become social, in the 
sense that he is resigned to living according to the rules of the existing 
social structure. A reprehensible action disturbs ordinary co-operation 
and causes the social structure to tremble. By punishment this equilib- 
rium is re-established. Thus understood, punishment is a correlative 
of organization. It is possible to conserve the social structure only by 
discouraging deviation from type. Thus, where there is organization, 
punishment becomes the means of conserving the life of the social group. 

In the measure that society develops, punishment becomes milder. 
In early times punishment is necessarily severe because of the inde- 
pendence of the individual with regard to the group. In a high stage 
of civilization the individual is more closely adapted to his proper medium 
and finds in this special medium the complement of his imperfection. 
Social dependence is based upon the division of labor. As it becomes 
more and more difficult for the individual, specialized according to the 
form of co-operation in a certain group, to live satisfactorily without 
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it, individualistic acts become improbable and the severity of punish- 
ment diminishes. 

Although punishment would seem to react exclusively for the benefit 
of the dominant class, it is never purely egoistic. It often serves the 
interest of the subordinate class. Only when there is an irreconcilable 
conflict between the interests of the dominant and the subordinate 
classes, does punishment act entirely without altruism. This consti- 
tutes the natural limits of the altruism of punishment. 

While vengeance has a physical source, punishment has a social 
source. The analogy between vengeance and punishment as forms of 
reaction against wrongs is superficial. Vengeance is the elementary 
discharge of a passion. Punishment, on the contrary, is an institution. 
It is not a movement of a reflex nature, but is a means of conserving a 
certain social formation. 

Only in a complete anarchy is there no place for punishment. But 
the positive study of society shows us that social evolution is not toward 
anarchy, but on the contrary that the relations of men are becoming 
increasingly complex. 

Although this work adds nothing new, it is a stimulating and inter- 
esting discussion of the sociological aspect of punishment. The subject 
is approached with unusual philosophical insight. The treatment is 


clear and penetrating. 
F. Stuart CHAPIN 


SmitH COLLEGE 


Encyclopédie socialiste, syndicale, et coopérative de l’internationale 
ouvriére. Edited by CompERE-Moret. Vol. VI. Le mouve- 
ment socialiste international. By JEAN LONGUET. Paris: 
Quillet. Pp. 648. 

There is probably nobody, either in France or in the whole world, 
more capable of making an able résumé of the International Socialist 
movement than Jean Longuet. As one of the two surviving grandsons 
of Karl Marx, he has not only been brought up in the Socialist movement 
from the cradle but he has been equally familiar with the leading parties, 
those of Germany, France, and Great Britain. As one of the three 
secretaries of the French party and occupying a position in the center of 
the movement free from entanglements with either wing, he can speak 
officially for the French party. 

Unfortunately a separate volume of the encyclopedia deals with 
France. Indeed this is the chief defect of the present volume from the 
international standpoint—namely that France is omitted entirely from 
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the treatment. Other defects are of secondary importance. It is need- 
less to point out that little can be said even about the backward Socialism 
of Asia, for example, in 30 pages. The same is true of the small amount 
of space given to the Socialism of South America and the Balkan states. 
Certain other countries are also treated very briefly, in which the 
economic and political conditions and, therefore, the Socialist movement 
are less undeveloped. Illustrations are the discussions of the Italian 
and Scandinavian movements. 

On the other hand, 100 pages are given to Germany, 58 to England, 
44 to Russia, 38 to Austria, 33 to Belgium, and 22 to Finland, enabling 
the author to give very interesting and authoritative statements of the 
situation in all these countries. By far the most valuable part of the 
work, however, is the 84 pages given to a sketch of the international 
movement. This is largely original and from the first-hand knowledge 
of M. Longuet, and includes of course a discriminating selection of 
important documents. 

From the scientific standpoint the only really serious defect is the 
rather hastily thrown together bibliography. It is good as far as it 
goes but omits a number of important works and includes others of 
comparatively little significance. 

On the whole this volume of the encyclopedia ought to have a con- 
siderable value to all students of Socialism as a world-movement. It 
is the most useful international review yet published, and does about 
all that could be expected in a very limited space. 


WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 
CEpDARHuRST, L.I. 


Sexualisme. By PIERRE BONNIER. Paris: M. Giard et E. Briére, 


1914. Pp. 150+ 24. 
A dozen articles contributed to various socialist journals at intervals 
from 1884 to 1913 have been re-edited and bound together in this small 
volume. There is no logical or chronological arrangement, nor any 
progress of thought to be discovered, for while there are different titles, 
such as “Sexualism and Socialism,” “The Child,” “The Masculine 
Spirit,” “National Adoption,” “The Political Equality of Man and 
Woman,” etc., the subject is one and the same in all, and even the 
phrasing is repeated over and over. 

For centuries man believed the universe was created for him. By 
slow degrees he has abandoned this idea, but he still regards himself 
as the pivot of society and woman as made for him, whereas if she is 
made for anyone but herself it is the child. ‘The interests of the species 
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should dominate those of the individual in space: this is the socialist 
doctrine. They ought also to dominate in time: this is the sexualist 
doctrine.”’ Social evolution shows three stages, individualism, social- 
ism, and sexualism. Hitherto we have had a masculine world, where 
man’s superiority of muscle and weight was sufficient to give him 
control. He impressed his individualist philosophy, his dry, often fan- 
tastic religion, his one-sided moral code, upon society. With the com- 
ing of the age of machinery, however, his physical superiority has lost 
its significance and today socialism is superseding individualism. The 
interests of the family are put above those of the individual, those of 
the state above those of the family; eventually internationalism will be 
recognized as greater than patriotism. As surely will sexualism be 
accepted and woman placed in her rightful position above man, since 
she is the true creator of the species and its host and protector. Socialism 
is bringing about the emancipation of the proletariat, the producers, 
industrially and politically, and in a similar way sexualism will free 
woman, the reproducer. “All social forces converge toward the con- 
stant production of the species,” and under sexualism the relative value 
of individuals will be expressed child, woman, man, the reverse of that 
under individualism. In body and mind woman is a higher, less animal 
type than man, a more creative thinker, a greater contributor to the 
higher forms of human life. She is the truly social being. 

Here is feminism beyond a doubt, feminism raised to the nth power! 
There is a Gallic flavor about it that carries the reader’s calm interest 
along in spite of the somewhat labored style which has changed as little 
in the thirty years as the form of presentation. As an argument it 
fails to be wholly convincing to an American. 

HANNAH B. CLARK POWELL 

Cuicaco, It. 


A Model Housing Law. By LAWRENCE VEILLER. New York: 
Survey Associates, Inc., 1914. Pp. vili+343. 

As in his previous publications, the writer conceives that “the housing 
problem is the problem of enabling the great mass of the people who 
want to live in decent surroundings and bring up their children under 
proper conditions to have such opportunities. It is also to a very large 
extent the problem of preventing other people who either do not care 
for decent conditions or are unable to achieve them from maintaining 
conditions which are a menace to their neighbors, to the community, 
and to civilization.” In pursuance of this aim there is presented in 
carefully weighed phraseology the essentials of a housing law which 
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reformers and legislators are urged to accept without unnecessary altera- 
tion, since the various items have been found by long experience to stand 
the test of judicial interpretation and of comprehensiveness. The 
author contends that it is better, wherever feasible, to work for a hous- 
ing law to cover both the type of buildings associated with the word 
“tenement”’ and the dwelling-places of the weil-to-do in the more 
desirable districts of cities. 

Six chapters are devoted to the provisions of a model law. Chap. i 
gives general provisions and offers exact definitions of the terms used. 
Chap. ii relates to new buildings and includes regulation of light, ventila- 
tion, sanitation, and fire protection. Chap. iii is given to alterations, 
chap. iv to maintenance, chap. v to improvements, and chap. vi to 
requirements and remedies. A complete index, copious notes on the 
separate provisions, numerous illustrative figures, and suggestions for the 
use of the model law in different communities make this book useful. 
A good feature is the insertion of clauses detailing possible concessions 
in localities where peculiar circumstances require such modifications. 
Further, Mr. Veiller has not failed to suggest that higher standards 
than he has presented in the text of the law may in some cases be 
introduced. However, although a model law is outlined, it is not a 
model in the Platonic sense, for throughout the writer is governed by 
practical considerations drawn from intimate acquaintance with the 
difficulties of introducing and enforcing reasonable standards under 
present conditions in municipalities. 


E. L. TALBERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Introduction to the Study of Social Evolution; the Prehistoric 
Period. By F. StuART CHAPIN. New York: Century Co., 
1913. Pp. xxii+306. $2.00 net. 

The general plan of this work may be best seen by a brief statement 
of its contents. The first two chapters discuss the various theories of 
variation, heredity, and evolution. The third takes up the origin and 
antiquity of man, including the embryological and paleontological evi- 
dence, with a brief outline of prehistoric times. In the next three chap- 
ters are discussed the factors regarded as influencing man’s mental and 
moral development, i.e., association, physical environment, and social 
heredity. The seventh treats of the origin and classification of the 
various races and peoples of the globe. After discussing these various 
topics, which occupy about four-fifths of the book, the author takes up 
social organization proper and devotes the next chapter to a description 
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of certain phases of primitive or tribal society, such as the clan, totemism, 
religion, and property, as illustrated especially in the American Indians 
and the natives of Australia. The final chapter is an attempt to trace 
the main steps in the transition from tribal to civil society, with his- 
torical examples when possible. Each chapter is followed by a list of 
authorities on the subjects treated. 

The generous scope of the book makes it necessary that the treatment 
of each topic be brief. The chief weakness is a lack of coherence, and of 
a critical estimation of the various topics and their interrelation. The 
last chapter especially is disappointing, as, after devoting special chapters 
to the factors influencing development, one would expect to see them 
worked into the developmental scheme, instead of the old single-line 
development, though the author does say that we must not think of 
the agricultural stage, ‘as always following upon the nomadic.”” Some 
of the theories also seem a little far-fetched, as when the neolithic culture 
is explained as due to conditions brought about by the advance of the 
ice sheet, when it is generally admitted that the latter part of the paleo- 
lithic age is postglacial. One would also like to know the authority for 
the statement that the food of paleolithic man was “mainly uncooked.” 

The diagram on p. 228 gives the Polynesians as an offshoot of the 
black race, which is incorrect, and also does not correspond to the text. 
The characteristic of kinky hair is not “more extreme” in Australia 
than in Africa (p. 213). The head form is given too much weight in the 
racial classification where it is made equally characteristic with color 
and hair. 

Some might take exception to a number of other things, but the book 
on the whole gives a fairly accurate summary of the chief topics treated, 
and is of distinct value in showing the field to be covered, and the neces- 
sity of a broad and comprehensive knowledge in the treatment of social 


development. 
A. B. Lewis 


Fretp Museum or Natural History 


Directory of Speakers on Municipal Problems. 

This book suggests a program for greater New York, and is published 
by the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. This admirable syllabus of lec- 
tures is very suggestive not only for the problems of New York City, 
but for other communities in the nation. It deserves attention. 

C. R. HENDERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Origin of Property and the Formation of the Village Community. 
By Jan St. Lewrnski. London: Constable & Co., 1913. 
Pp. xi+71. 35. 6d. 

This book contains a course of lectures delivered before the London 
School of Economics. It is confined to property in land, and is an 
account of the general evolution, rather than the origin, of property in 
land among less advanced peoples. 

The author’s thesis is that individual property was developed from 
a state of no-property and that the village community was a secondary 
and later development. He agrees in this with the old Roman theory 
that individual property was the “natural and primitive form of prop- 
erty” and opposes the communistic theories of Maine and Laveleye. 
This attitude is apparently due in part to the definition of property as 
a permanent possession. 

Four principles are presented as governing the evolution of property: 
the economic principle, or the desire to secure the greatest satisfaction 
of wants with the least effort; the numerical strength of the parties 
affected; the growth of population; and the relation of nature to human 
wants. The relation of nature to human wants may be influenced by 
changes either in the natural surroundings or in the human wants. 
Under equal conditions of density of population and of natural surround- 
ings—supposing always the existence of the economic principle and the 
principle of numerical strength—the same forms of property necessarily 
originate. Consequently race, imitation, legislation, and similar non- 
economic factors have no important effect on property, as is sometimes 
contended. The assumption on which this theory is evidently based is 
that the form of property is always in the interest of the majority of the 
population, that it is determined by the intellectual appreciation of 
results, and that such intellectual appreciation is inevitable and infallible. 

The logical method is, first, to state the principles of this evolution 
as hypotheses, secondly, to illustrate these principles from scattered 
sources, and thirdly, to conclude that the hypotheses have been verified. 
More than half of the linear space of the book is devoted to such illustra- 
tions, dealing principally with the property systems of Russian peasants. 
Such a method, while adapted to lecture purposes, does not furnish a 
body of data which enables the reader to verify the conclusions of the 


author. 
E. H. SUTHERLAND 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 
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The State: Its History and Development Viewed Sociologically. By 
FRANZ OPPENHEIMER, Privat Docent of Political Sciences in 
the University of Berlin. Authorized translation by John M. 
Gitterman. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1914. Pp. 


vii+ 302. $2.00. 

Everyone who is trying to keep pace with sociological and economic 
thought must read this book. For several years it has been evident that 
the author was due to make an impression upon traditionalism, and in 
this volume he presents a digest of his argument. 

The publishers claim too much when they say: “It is, indeed, nothing 
less than an entirely new theory of the origin and development of all 
state formations.”’ In fact there is nothing in the book on the process 
of civic evolution which has not been familiar for a long time to all well- 
informed sociologists. The author frankly credits the substance of that 
part of his theory to Gumplowicz (p. 20). The contribution which 
Oppenheimer has actually made to social theory is a thesis which amounts 
to a revolutionary assertion as to the relation of civic to economic evo- 
lution. 

The author’s own epitome is in these words: 

“To the originally purely sociological idea of the state I have added 
the economic phase and formulated it as follows: 

“What then is the state as a sociological concept? The state, com- 
pletely in its genesis, essentially and almost completely during the first 
stages of its existence, is a social institution, forced by a victorious group 
of men or a defeated group, with the sole purpose of regulating the 
dominion of the victorious group over the vanquished, and securing 
itself against revolt from within and attacks from abroad. Teleologically 
this dominion had no other purpose than the economic exploitation of 
the vanquished by the victors [p. 15]. 

“T propose in the following discussion to call one’s own labor and 
the equivalent exchange of one’s own labor for the labor of others, the 
‘economic means’ for the satisfaction of needs, while the unrequited 
appropriation of the labor of others will be called the political means. 
. . . . All world history, from primitive times up to our own civiliza- 
tion, presents a single phase, a contest namely between the economic 
and the political means; and it can present only this phase until we have 
achieved free citizenship” (pp. 25 and 27). 

If anyone imagines that the sociologists have been unproductive, 
since Schiffle scandalized the German economists by his attempt at a 
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functional account of society, he would be jostled into a different state 
of mind by reading the array of evidence and the interpretation of it 
that follows. He who runs may read in it the reductio ad absurdum of 
both the classical and the socialistic economic interpretations of history. 
It is no new idea to the sociologists, but no one has before put it in such 
conclusive form, that the function of political control is virtually co- 
ordinate with physical cause and effect in shaping economic institutions. 
In the antithetic terms the “economic means” and the “ political means,”’ 
Oppenheimer has not merely done a piece of phrase-making. He has 
invented a master key to sealed vaults in capitalistic theory. 

In the name of students who have no time to waste, we protest against 


the nuisance of uncut leaves in this class of books. 
A. &. 


Between Eras: From Capiialism to Democracy. By ALBION W. 
SMALL. Kansas City, Mo.: The Intercollegiate Press. Pp. 
731. $1.65." 

Dr. Alexander has asked me to review Between Eras. Iam sorry that 
my time does not permit the fuller review which the book deserves, but 
I do want to say most emphatically that this is an extraordinary book. 

Professor Albion W. Small, LL.D., is head of the Department of 
Sociology in the University of Chicago, and ranks as one of the foremost 
men in his special field of science. This book is evidently an effort on 
his part to speak the language of the common man, and he does it with 
immense success. In fact, his language is so vivid, so much the language 
of the street, that I wonder that our magazine editors have not long ago 
been after him. Not only does it sparkle with epigrams and racy 
modern expressions, but it is put in the form of conversations, and runs 
along a clearly defined thread of narrative, so that the book is actually 
asort of novel. At the same time, it is packed with ideas and takes hold 
of a man’s intellect with a firm grip from beginning to end. 

The characters who carry on the conversation in the book are all 
upper-class people, business men, professors, and so forth. I surmise 
that some of them at least are snapshots of typical men whom Professor 
Small knows personally. They are all wandering in the maze of our 
present situation and seeking an honest way out of it. The story carries 
them forward to a real solution of troubles. 

* This notice appeared in the Methodist Review, April, 1914. It is quoted by per- 
mission of the editor. 
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No, that is not the case after all. No solution is propounded in the 
book. It is simply an analysis of our present conditions. It cuts up 
and reduces to foolishness the usual arguments made on behalf of our 
capitalistic society, without at all proposing a socialistic organization. 
The author has evidently, for good and satisfactory reasons, limited 
himself in this book, and we must accept his self-imposed limitations. 
But within those limitations this book is the cleverest, the most incisive, 
and the best-equipped analysis of the capitalistic system of industrial 
production which has appeared within our time. No one can afford to 
pass it by. And I will promise the reader that he will find it so enter- 
taining that he will delight to finish it, and that his wife and the highly 
intelligent children of his family will be eager to read it too. Besides 
that, you get your money’s worth. It is a very bulky volume, hand- 
somely printed, and there are enough ideas in it to equip half a dozen 


ordinary writers. 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Depopulation and Aid for Large Families.—Among the various devices for 
increasing the French birth-rate by favoring families having at least three children, 
those which have fewest objections are grants and premiums. Although such aids 
involve heavy pecuniary sacrifice by the well-to-do, the leisure classes with their low 
birth-rate have nevertheless a real interest in making the sacrifice. Other useful 
population measures would be improved housing for the working classes and the 
suppression of criminal abortion.—Gros-Mayrevieille, dépopulation et l’assistance 
aux familles nombreuses,’’ La revue philanthropique, October, 1913. L. 


The First Results of the New English Law for Social Unemployment Insurance.— 
A great proportion of the demands for the insurance do not receive benefits, for many 
of the workers are soon given employment. There is optional as well as obligatory 
insurance. The first year of the insurance has seen a decrease in the amount of unem- 
ployment. The right of the worker to benefits depends upon the amount of his 
assessments and benefits and his state of unemployment, capacity for work, and inabil- 
ity to secure suitable employment. There should be quicker transfer facilities from 
regions where work is scarce to places where it is abundant. Whether the new insur- 
ance decreases the sufferings of the unemployment can better be answered when a 
period of industrial +. comes, which the insurance system, as yet, has to con- 
front. A surplus of £1,610,000 in the Insurance Fund will help meet these future 
emergencies.—Maurice Bellom, “Le premier résultat de la nouvelle loi a ag 
d’assurance sociale,” Journal des économistes, February, 1914. P. E. 


The Value of the Sanatorium in the Social Struggle against Tuberculosis.—In 
Germany the pivot of the struggle against tuberculosis is the sanatorium. After fifteen 
years of experience with it, the results afford a chance to measure its usefulness. In 
France the sanatorium has not been pivotal in the struggle against tuberculosis. 
Comparison shows, however, that the rate of deaths from tuberculosis has diminished 
in the same proportions in the two countries. Hence the inference is justified that the 
sanatorium is of minor importance.—Mathieu-Pierre Weil, “De la valeur du sana- 
torium dans la lutte sociale contre la tuberculose,” La revue aia _ 


1913. 


International Labor Legislation—The homogeneity of human nature, the same 
general mental life, and, under the influence of railroads and telegraph, the same 
industrial processes and system of labor have brought about an economic and politico- 
social solidarity of all civilized nations. All are following the same democratic evolu- 
tion and the same ideals of welfare, justice, and dignity for industrial workers. This 
solidarity is strongly evidenced by statistics of accidents and mortality. The co- 
efficients for each cause in the same trade is singularly the same in whatever country 
taken. The necessity of including stipulations relative to industrial workers in inter- 
national treaties is becoming apparent. Nations protect the personal rights of their 
citizens in other countries. By universal international legislation the level of the 
working class could be effectively raised. In past years France has entered into 
separate agreements with Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium, giving their citizens mutual 
industrial rights and protection in whichever country they are. In other cases two or 
more nations have agreed upon the following points: prohibition of night work for 
women in industry, prohibition of night work for adolescents under sixteen, limitation 
to ten-hour day for day-laborers and workers under sixteen, prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of white phosphorus matches. At the first conference of the Inter- 
national Association for the Legal Protection of Laborers at Bern, Switzerland, in 
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September, 1913, fourteen European states were represented. The two important 
measures deliberated were, (1) universal ten-hour day for women and for children 
under sixteen, (2) prohibition of night work for children under sixteen. The first 
was signed by the delegates of twelve nations; the second by the delegates of thirteen. 
If their respective governments ratify their action a great step in international labor 
legislation will have been taken.—Arthur Fontaine, “La legislation internationale du 
travail,” Revue politique et parlementaire, February 10, 1914. 


Puericulture.—By puericulture is meant the culture of the child, its preservation, 
rescue, and conservation. This involves the protection of the mother; the care of the 
child before and after birth. The death-rate among children has declined in France 
from 178 per 1,000 in 1871-75 to 130.1 per 1,000 in 1906-9. In Norway where the 
struggle against tuberculosis and alcoholism has gone hand in hand with puericulture 
the death-rate among children has fallen to 71 per 1,000. In a study by Budin, 
Balestre, and Giletta de Saint-Joseph it is concluded that 66 per cent of infants dying 
under one year of age die of preventable diseases. Co-operation among all forces 
fighting infant mortality is essential to success. The two principal forces in the 
struggle against preventable diseases of children are the doctors and the women.— 
Paul Strauss, “La puériculture,” La revue philanthropique, November, 1913. 

R. H. L. 


Eugenics and Euthenics.—There are three phases of the problem of human better- 
ment—culture, eugenics, and evolution—and these need to be carefully distinguished. 
They are commonly confused in the minds of those who have given little thought to the 
biological aspects of the problem, and such confusion is likely to lead to misdirected 
effort. While wonderful advance in individual conduct and social relations has been 
secured through the cumulative effect of the cultural effort that has been made, there 
has been little if any advancement in innate human character. The problem of 
human culture is social, not biological. The problems of eugenics and evolution are 
primarily biological. It is necessary to emphasize cultural effort, for it is essential 
that the good breeding of the future human race be in the midst of a controlling atmos- 


phere of highest altruistic idealism.—Maynard M. Metcalf, Popular Science Monthly, 
J. E. E. 


April, 1914. 

The Investigation of School Systems: Principles Which Should Govern Them.— 
(1) Teaching is a spiritual process of personal influence. Conditions of lighting, venti- 
lation, cleanliness, convenience, and general hygiene; arrangement of programs, and 
general hygiene; arrangement of programs, and methods of teaching can be measured 
by standards, but this personal influence is still unmeasured and unmeasurable. (2) In- 
vestigators must be equals of those ‘managing the system, both in theory and in 
practical knowledge and experience. (3) The criticism must take into account the 
social, economic, and political difficulties under which the system has developed. 
(4) The social atmosphere as well as the pedagogic factors of the schoolroom must 
be considered, for the social spirit cultivated is most important and far reaching. 
(5) The effects on the community, as well as on the educational process, must be con- 
sidered. Has the school fulfilled its function in influencing the common life of the 
people? (6) Investigations should not result in sensational newspaper reports, but 
in confidential aid to the board in correcting faults and bettering the work. (7) In- 
vestigations must be deliberate and thorough. (8) One group of professional people 
should not be allowed to turn “batteries of criticism” on another group, thus bring- 
ing undeserved ill-feeling on both sides.—Samuel T. Dutton, Educational Review, 


January, 1914. FF. & 
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but a wilderness hunted over by Indians 
scribes the “Fort Dearborn massacre,” 
the British and Americans for the Indian trade of the 
great Northwest, and the Indian wars, massacres. and 
frontier experiences which figured in the development 
The work is the most absorbingly inter- 
esting contribution to the history of the Northwest 
that has appeared in year. It is fully illustrated 


of Chicago 


800, cloth; price $4.00, postage extra 
weight 46 oz.) 


470 pages, 
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CHAPTERS IN 
RURAL PROGRESS 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultura! College 
The increasing interest in rural matters, 
which began with the generally growing 
love of outdoor life and which has already 
included the technical aspecta of modern 
agriculture, is gradually being broadened 
to embrace the field of economic and social 
investigations. At present the literature 
regarding the sociological phases of rural 

life is particularly meager. 

President Butterfield emphasizes in his book 
the importance of the social aspects of the ru- 
ral community and cescribes some of the newer 
movements resulting in the expansion of rural 
life. There are chapters on the work of the 
various agencies for rural development, such 
as the agricultural colleges, the farmers’ insti- 
tutes, rural schools, the Grange, the country 
church, etc. 

276 pp., 8vo, cloth; price $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 24 oz.) 
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The Cameralist:| 


THE PIONEERS OF GERMAN SOCIAL POL!) 


By Albion W. Small 


virtually a lost chapter in the history of 
the social sciences. ‘ 

Thecameralists were a series of German writers. 
from the middle of the sixteenth to the end of 
the eighteenth century, who approached civ: 
problems from a common viewpoint. To the 
cameralists the central problem of science was 
the problem of the state. Their whole socia 
theory radiated from the central task of furnishiny 
the state with ready means. 

The cameralists did their share toward sys 
tematizing the polity which was most intensivel, 
developed by the Germans. Their works contain 
in embryo everything which has made the 
German system today the most effective econ 
mizer of national energy in the world. In this 
volume there is given to readers of English the 
first reliable and detailed account of the camer- 
alistic school. 


Te readers of English only, cameralism js 


632 pages, 12mo, cloth; price $3.00, postage extra 
(weight 36 os.) 
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ANIMAL COMMUNITIES IN TEMPERATE AMERICA 


A STUDY IN 


book in the New 


ANIMAL ECOLOGY 


Designed to serve as a reference work and text- 
Science of Animal Ecology 


| 


science of field ecology. 


CHICAGO 


By VICTOR ERNEST SHELFORD 


of the Department of Zodlogy of 
the University of Chicago 


Illustrated with 300 figures, maps, and diagrams 


his volume by Dr. Shelford presents the principles of field ecology, illustrated 
1 by the more widely distributed animal habitats of the eastern half of temper- 

ate North America, and the aquatic habitats of a much larger terri- 
tory. The material has been accumulated during ten years of field study, 
from the point of view of modern ecology, in various parts of the United 
States, though most of the material is drawn from the Chicago Region. The 
book is designed to serve as a reference work and a textbook in the new 
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Modern Constitutions 


A collection of the fundamental laws of twenty-two of the most im- 
portant countries of the world, with historical introductions, notes, 


and bibliographies. 
By WALTER FAIRLEIGH DODD, PH.D. 


2 vols., 750 pages, 8vo, cloth; price $5.00, postage extra (weight 84 oz.) 


HIS volume contains the texts, in English translation where English is not the 
original language, of the constitutions or fundamental laws of the Argentine 
nation, Australia, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. These constitutions have not 
heretofore been available in any one English collection, and a number of them have 
not before appeared in English translation. 

Each translation has been carefully made, and the constitutional texts are given 
as now in force. Notes to the constitutions have been given sparingly, and have 
been confined almost entirely to information regarding constitutional amendments, 
election laws, and other matters absolutely necessary for the understanding of the 
texts. Each constitution is preceded by a brief historical introduction, and is fol- 
lowed by a select list of the most important books dealing with the government of 
the country under consideration. 
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Sociological Study of the Bible 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


Author of ‘‘An Examination of Society,’’ etc. Formerly Instructor in Economics 
and Sociology in the Ohio State University 


HIS is the first work to carry through consistently a treatment of biblical 

material from the point of view of the “social group.” Scientific scholarship has 

already demonstrated that the Hebrew community was not descended from a 

single race, or family, as the Hexateuchal tradition reports, but that the nation 
arose at the point of contact between two contrasted Semitic stocks—Israelite and Amorite. 
Thus far, however, the great influence of this fact upon the development of Hebrew reli- 
gious ideas has not been traced out. In Sociological Study of the Bible, the author shows, 
in a very interesting way, how the fusion of two series of social groups, and their blending 
in a new and larger group (the Hebrew nation), was the dynamic basis of Bible history. 
The historical method is now broadening out so as to include factors and forces not hither- 
to reckoned with as they deserve. Biblical interpretation is answerable to the general 
progress of method; and this book by Mr. Wallis makes it clear that Bible-study is now 
passing into a new stage. The treatise fosters a habit of thought which is needed in the 
approach to modern social problems. Professor Henry Preserved Smith writes: “I think 
your book will have great value as a contribution to a really historical understanding of the 
Bible.” Professor Lewis B. Paton, of Hartford Theological Seminary, writes: “I think 
that you have guarded your position very carefully; and it seems to me a very satisfactory 
and convincing presentation of the subject.” 


rxx0+ 308 pages 8vo0, cloth Price $1.50, postage extra (weight 36 oz.) 
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The publishers of 


THE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


will be pleased to send a four 
months’ trial subscription 
to any reader of 


The 
Journal of Sociology 


on receipt of one dollar. The 
yearly subscription price 
is four dollars 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
Franklin Square New York City 
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Recent Publications 


OF 


The University of Chicago Press 


Unpopular Government in the United States. By Albert M. Kales, 
Professor of Law in Northwestern University. 

272 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 24 oz.) 

This volume by a prominent member of the Chicago bar is 
an especially timely book, presenting with great clearness and 
cogency some of the political needs of the country, particularly 
the necessity of the short ballot. The author defines unpopular 
government as one of centralized power which is able to main- 
tain itself in the face of popular disapproval. He then points 
out that the establishment in the United States of state and 
municipal governments, according to the plan of splitting up the 
power of government among many separate offices and requiring 
the widest and most frequent use of the elective principle, has 
cast so great a burden upon the electorate that an intelligent 
citizen is reduced to a state of political ignorance inconsistent 
with self-government. This situation has made it possible, he 
thinks, for a well-organized hierarchy to acquire the real power 
of government and to retain it, in the face of popular disapproval, 
for selfish ends. Such leaders the author characterizes as “polito- 
crats.” 

The first part of the volume deals with the rise of the polito- 
crats; the second discusses various expedients for restoring the 
American ideal of democracy; while the third considers con- 
structive proposals like the commission form of government for 
smaller cities, and the application of the principles underlying 
this form to larger cities and the state, and to the selection of 
judges. 

Chicago Tribune. Albert M. Kales, Professor of Law in Northwestern 
University, has written a book which ought to be read wherever 
citizens are perplexed by the intricacies and distressed by the failures 
of government. ' 


NEW POSTAGE RATES 


A change in the post-office regulations, effective March 16, 1914, provides for the 
mailing of heals under the ame 7 ye classification. It is no longer possible to announce 
definite postage charges because of the variation of the rate with the distance. 

We shall, however, still publish on the “net” basis, which involves a sep@ate charge for 
transportation. In the folowing announcements the weight of each book is given, which will 
enable the purchaser to estimate the postage cost to his place of residence. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CHICAGO 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


"THE University of Chicago Press has become the publishing 
and distributing agent for the following books and pam- 
phlets of the Chicago Historical Society: 


Masters of the Wilderness. (“Fort Dearborn Series.”) By Charles 
B. Reed. 
156 pages, 15mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 12 0z.) 


In reproducing these romantic episodes of our exploration 
era the author has neither exaggerated the color nor distorted 
the facts of that intensely human period. The opening essay, 
which gives its title to the volume, is a highly interesting and 
carefully wrought account of the origin and upgrowth of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, with a portrayal of its powerful influ- 
ence on the development of Canada. “The Beaver Club,” the 


second essay in the volume, is closely allied to the first, and con- 
cerns a social club of Montreal the members of which were drawn 
from the partners and factors of the Northwestern Fur Company, 
for many years a rival of the Hudson’s Bay Company. For 
forty years this club dominated the commercial, political, and 
social life of Canada. The concluding essay, ““A Dream of Em- 
pire,’’ recounts with many fresh details the adventures of Tonty 
in Old Louisiana. 

The book as a whole is a successful attempt to awaken 
interest in some of the remarkable episodes of our early history. 
It is not analytical but narrative, not a sequence of annals but a 
series of picturesque activities. 


COLLECTIONS 


Vol. I. History of the English Settlement in Edwards County, Illinois. 
By GreorGEe FLOWER. 402 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; out of print. 
Vol. Il. Biographical Sketch of Enoch Long, an Illinois Pioneer. By 
HarRvEY RErD. 134 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 22 0z.). 

Vol. Ill. The Edwards Papers. Edited by E. B. WASHBURNE. 662 
pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $3.50, postage extra (weight 4 lbs.). 

Vol. IV. Early Chicago and Illinois. Edited by Epwarp Gay MAson. 
538 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 57 0z.). 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Vol. V. The Settlement of Illinois. By Artuur CLINTON BOGGEss. 
268 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $2.00, postage extra (weight 36 oz.). 


PAMPHLETS 


Crown 8vo, paper; 27 cents each, postpaid 


Early Society in Southern Illinois, By Rosert W. PATTERSON. 

Eleazer Williams. By WarD 

The Chicago Common Council and the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. By 
CHARLES W. MANN. 

Early Days of Peoria and Chicago. By Davip McCuttoucs. 

In Memoriam: John Nelson Jewett. 

The Boundary Dispute between Illinois and Wisconsin. By WiILLIAM 
RADEBAUGH. 

Some Indian Landmarks of the North Shore. By FRANK R. GROVER. 

Biographical Sketch of Hon. Joseph Duncan. By E. W. BLatcHrorp. 

Biographical Sketch of Hon. John Peter Altgeld. By Epwarp Oscoop 
BROWN. 

The Old Kaskaskia Records. By CLARENCE WALWORTH ALVORD. 

Abraham Lincoln: The Evolution of His Emancipation Policy. By Pavut 
SELBY. 

Chicago Historical Society: 1857-1907. Addresses by Ezra B. McCacc 
and FRANKLIN H. Heap. 

The Indian as a Diplomatic Factor in the History of the Old Northwest. By 
Isaac Jos~in Cox. 

Father Pierre Francois Pinet and His Mission of the Guardian Angel of 
Chicago. By FRANK R. GROVER. 

Biographical Sketch of Gurdon Saltonstall Hubbard. By Henry E. Hamit- 
TON. 

The Masters of the Wilderness. By CuHartes B. REED. 


The Preamble and Boundary Clauses of the Illinois Constitution. By 
HERMAN G. JAMES. 
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THE MARUZzEN-KABUSHIKI-KAISHA  - - Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto 
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The Summer Quarter 
at the University of Chicago, ror4 


The Calendar for 1914.—The Summer Quarter, which is the most largely 
attended of the year, begins this year on Monday, June 15, and ends Friday, August 
28, the Autumn Convocation being held on the afternoon of that day. Students 
may enter for either term or both. The Second Term ins July 23. For full 
particulars see Announcements for the Summer Quarter, which will be sent promptly 
on request. 

Limitation of Work, etc.—The student is limited to three minor courses for 
each term, or to three major courses for both terms. In special cases permission 
may be obtained from the deans to pursue an additional course, for which, in the 
case of undergraduate students, a supplementary fee must be paid. Graduate 
and Law students are given larger privileges. 

College Study.—The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the college year. 
Courses taken may be counted toward the Bachelor’s degree as in any other quarter. 
The Summer Quarter may thus be used to supplement work in the other three 
quarters, and so reduce the ordinary four years’ course to three; it may replace 
one of the other quarters taken as vacation; or a sufficient number of summer 
quarters ma satialy all the requirements for the degree. Members of the regular 
teaching staff in every department are in residence, and more than fifty from other 
institutions will offer courses. Required courses are regularly given, and elective 
courses are repeated more or less frequently, according to demand. 

Graduate Study.—College professors and school teachers, clergymen, and mem- 
bers of other professions, holding Bachelor’s degrees from accepted colleges, may 
avail themselves of the facilities of the University to pursue advanced studies under 
the guidance of research professors in all the chief departments of investigation. 

Biblical and Theological Study.—The Divinity School offers to professors of 
theology, to theological students, to ministers, to religious workers, and to others 
interested in biblical and theological study, introductory and advanced courses in 
all its departments. 

Professional Courses in Law.—Students beginning the study of law, those 
in the midst of their professional studies at Chicago or elsewhere, and practicing 
lawyers are offered work of a thorough and systematic character. 

Courses in Medicine.—College Seniors planning to study medicine, students 
in medical schools, and practitioners will find the summer course in medicine admir- 
ably adapted to their needs. The Summer Quarter is of especial value to students 
who need to review and to make up work. 

Educational Principles and Methods.—The courses of all departments have 
a bearing upon the work of teaching, but the courses of the College of Education 
are peculiarly adapted to the professional needs of teachers, in both primary and 
secondary schools. The work in the various shops affords unusuall complete 
instruction in the industrial arts and crafts. Numerous courses especially adapted 
to students of education will be given. 

Public Lectures.—A series of public lectures, concerts, and other forms of 
entertainment is scheduled throughout the Summer Quarter, and affords oppor- 
tunity to students to hear speakers of eminence and artists of distinction. 

Chicago in Summer.—An agreeable summer temperature, spacious parks, 
notable libraries and museums, great industrial plants, typical foreign colonies, a 
number of Settlements, and other significant social institutions make Chicago a 
peculiarly appropriate center for study and investigation. 


For full information address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
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FINE INKS “? ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Our special rental 
rate to University 
Students is one 
which ought to in- 
terest you; we will 
fent you .a rebuilt 
latest visible 
Remington. 


Higgins’ 2 Months for $5 


Then at the end of two months, if you 
want to buy that machine or a new one, we 
and Beat aon will credit the $5 on the purchase price. 
Ave: Every student needs a iter for his 


Emancipate the use of corrosive and 
inks and pe oe ahs adopt iig- own work, if for nothing else. And if you 
vas. They will wish todo work for others, remember that a 
are sweet, clean, wel Remington Typewriter is the best source of 
At Deslors G My income a student can have. 


chanes, ws 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, London Company 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N., Y. (lacorporated) 
5 New York and Everywhere 


A — from: the Best Equipped Bookstore 
in the World 


We are the largest wholesale dealers in the books of all 
publishers, English and American, and can conse- 
quently render the most efficient service in filling your 
orders for books. We solicit orders from 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RIES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 
mation about out-of-print books, books on special rub- 


jects, or books otherwise hard to obtain. All orders 
large or smail, receive prompt attention. 


Catalogues sent on request 


‘THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Trade Agents in the East for 
- 33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square North 
NEW YORK CITY 
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All That a Microscope 
Can Be 


meri and mechanical accuracy of each 
ment—the wide variety of models strongly 


Bausch lomb 


Microscopes 


For the most delicate and accurate of research 
work—for ordinary classroom use—for home 
your needs may be, ‘you will 
find a Bausch & Louis Microscope that is exactly 
adapted to meet them. 


Model BH-2 (illustrated) costs $31.50. 


Our catalog gives full description and prices 
Special Terms to Educational Institutions 


Beusch Jomb Optical ©. 


412 St. PAUL STREET 
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Relief No. 314 

is an extraordinary 

pen that adjusts itself 

to any desired slant and & 

writes smoother than the old ff 
quill: Made of-special al- 

loyed metal—won’t corrode--and § 
finished like a gold pen. 


ben. 12 of 


popular pens, including the famous Falcon 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N.J. 


A Manual for 
Writers 


By JOHN M. MANLY 


and JOHN A. POWELL 
of the University of Chicago Press 


A book designed to aid authors and all others who 
questions that constantly 
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Esterbrook’s 
i 
t 
Head of the Department of English of 
— 
the of manuscripts for publication, busincss 
letters, and amy sort of composition where correctness 
of form is an important element. 
ters grammar, orm wi 
directions on the preparation of “copy” for the printer 
and the correcting of ‘proof. The chapter on letter- 
writing is unique and gives just the help that is con- 
224 pages, 12mo; cloth $1.25, paper $1.00; 
. postage extra (weight 20 and 16 oz.) 
The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 
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